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The Institute’s New Publication 


Ww" THE DEVELOPMENT of the revised structure 
of The Institute, it is becoming evident that 
the individual member is going to hear more frequently 
and in greater volume from headquarters in The 
Octagon. 

In addition to the monthly appearance of the Journal, 
the 4.1.4. Bulletin, started in February 1944, has 
brought to the membership the official notices regard- 
ing meetings, nominations for offices, proposed by-law. 
changes and the like. From the Washington Rep- 
resentative has come, in addition, the occasional plano- 
graphed bulletins relating to legislative matters at the 
national level and to various problems of professional 
relationship. And now, with the new Department of 
Education and Research beginning to function, there 
is promised a flow of technical information. 

To consolidate these three currents in one channel, 
you now have in your hands the first number of a bi- 
monthly publication which will bring to you in a 
single package that which has heretofore reached you 
in piecemeal fashion, and in addition the technical 
data originating in the new Department of Education 
and Research. When the publishing schedule settles 
down to its anticipated normal form, you should re- 


/ 


ceive the Journal, as now, on or about the first of each 
month, and the Bulletin on or about the middle of 
alternate months—January, March, May, July, Sep- 
tember and November. 


In its arrangement of contents, the new publica- 
tion indicates, by a division into three departments, a 
distinct grouping of the three kinds of material under 
subheads—each department starting on a right-hand 
page. The purpose is to make easier for the member- 
ship the finding of an item falling into one of the three 
main categories—official notices from The Institute’s 
officers, news and comment from the Director of Public 
and Professional Relations, and technical data from 
the Director of Education and Research. 


Vol. I, No. 1 of the BULLETIN oF THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS comes to you with The 
Board’s hope and belief that it and its succeeding issues 
will prove to be an efficient vehicle for the steadily 
growing service of The Institute in behalf of its cor- 
porate membership—a body of professionals which at 
this date number some 6700. 


ALEXANDER C. Rosinson, III 
Secretary. 


The 1947 Convention of The Institute 


FINAL OFFICIAL NOTICE TO MEMBERS, 


HE February number of the Bulletin contained 

various official notices to members and chapters 
concerning the 1947 Convention of The Institute to 
be held in Grand Rapids, Michigan, on April 29-30 
and May 1, 1947. 

Those notices are not repeated here but for easy 
references they are listed as follows—all to be found 
in the February Bulletin: General Notice; Seminars on 
Architecture; Proposed Amendments of the By-laws; 
Continuation of State Association Memberships. 

In view of the unexpected notice which The Board 
received last December—that the ‘Monarch of Ber- 
muda” would not be available for the Convention 
cruise planned for June 1947—The Institute was for- 
tunate to receive the invitation of the Grand Rapids 
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CHAPTERS AND STATE ORGANIZATIONS 


Chapter and the Michigan architects in general to 
hold the 1947 Convention in Grand Rapids. 

All members of The Institute and their ladies are 
cordially invited to attend this Convention. Last year 
many members were present who were not delegates. 
It should be borne in mind that all members who are 
not delegates are privileged to offer motions, present 
resolutions and participate in all discussions. 


The Institute especially invites the younger men of 
the profession. It urges the chapters to elect the younger 
men as their delegates, and to place upon them a full 
share of responsibility for meeting the problems and 
making the decisions which bear upon the present and 
the future of the architectural profession. 
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Horet RESERVATIONS 


The Pantlind Hotel will be official headquarters. 
It is well equipped to handle an Institute convention 
under its own roof; has available 300 single rooms 
with baths and 100 double rooms with baths; has an 
adequate room for the sessions of the Convention and 
for the dinner; and has ample smaller meeting rooms 
for other organizations and the seminars. 


Your personal reservation as a member, delegate or 
guest should be sent direct to the Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. It should state the time of 
your arrival, the type of accommodation desired (single 
or double, and rate) and should refer to the Convention 
of The A.I.A. The rates per day at the Pantlind are 
as follows: 


Room for one without bath, has private lavatory, $2.20, 
$2.75. 

Room for two without bath, has private lavatory, $3.85, 
$4.40. 

Suites of two single rooms with bath between, $2.75 and 
$3.30 per room. 

Room for one with bath, $2.75, $3.30, $3.85, $4.40, $5.50. 

Room for two with bath, $4.40, $5.00, $5.50, $6.05, $7.15. 

Twin beds, room with bath, $5.50, $6.60, $7.70, $9.00, $10.00. 

Extra large room, three single beds and bath, $9.00. 

Extra large room, two double beds and bath, $9.00. 

Extra large room, four single beds and bath, $10.00. 

Suites of two rooms for three persons, $8.80. 

Parlor suite for two persons, $13.50. 


It has been agreed with the Hotel that all reserva- 
tions, on account of all meetings, will be recorded in 
the order in which received and that the deadline will 
be April 19—ten days before the opening date. Reser- 
vations made after that date, if the capacity of the 
Pantlind is exceeded—and that is possible—will be 
allocated to one or more of the several nearby smaller 
first-class hotels. In such cases prompt advices will be 
sent to those concerned. 


‘TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
Subject to interim developments, the Convention pro- 


gram now shapes up as follows: 


Saturday—A pril 26 
Seminars: Other Meetings. 
Sunday—A pril 27 
Seminars: Other Meetings. 


Monday—-A pril 28 


Other Meetings: Registration, 
Open Board Meeting. 
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A special session of The Board will be held at 8:30 
p.m. on this day to give members and delegates oppor- 
tunity to discuss their individual or chapter problems 
with The Board; or matters which, if submitted to the 
Convention, would normally be referred to The Board 
for action. 


Tuesday—A pril 29—first day 


Welcome to Michigan and to Grand Rapids. 

Reports of The Board and The Treasurer. 

Conferring of Honorary Corresponding Member- 
ship; presentation of Craftsmanship Medals and the 
Fine Arts Medal; citation of Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority for distinguished achievement in planning. 

The afternoon session will be devoted to reviews of 
the three seminars which preceded the Convention. 
Those reviews will be by the chairmen of the seminars 
and will cover Schools, Hospitals, and Urban Planning. 

The President’s reception, to which all are invited, 
will be held at 5:30 p.m. on this day. It will be in- 
formal. 

No evening session of the Convention is scheduled 
for Tuesday, in the thought that time should be avail- 
able for personal entertainment, reunions and other 
purposes. 


W ednesday—A pril 30—second day 


Report of Committee on Credentials. 

Voting for Officers and Directors. 

Report of The Board—continued. 

A Message from Tyler S. Rogers, President of The 
Producers’ Council. 

The entire afternoon session will be an open panel 
discussion of “Contemporary Problems in Architec- 
ture.” 

Walter F. Bogner of Harvard University will pre- 
side. There will be distinguished speakers on the fol- 
lowing subjects: 

“What Does Today’s Building Public Want?” 

“What Are the Human Requirements for Today’s 
Buildings?” 

“What Are the Needs of Industry and Mass Pro- 
duction ?” 

“What Are the Effects of Technological Changes on 
Design?” 

“What Is the Attitude of the Young and Progres- 
sive Practitioners?” 

“How Are Our Cities Rebuilt ?” 

Some of the speakers from outside the profession will 
help us to see ourselves as others see us. Tho-e irchi- 
tects who have been asked to participate are “Modern- 
ists” in the best sense of the word. However, some of 
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their convictions and conclusions concerning architec- 
ture may not meet with the approval of all who are 
present. Therefore, ample opportunity will be given for 
rebuttal and for discussion from the floor. Free expres- 
sions of opinion will be encouraged and it is hoped 
that this open meeting of many minds will clarify the 
atmosphere and expedite the processes of evolution. 

On the evening of this day the Annual Dinner will 
be held in the Ball Room of the Pantlind Hotel. On 
that occasion Fellowships will be conferred; and the 
Gold Medal of The Institute will be presented to 
Eliel Saarinen of Bloomfield Hills, Michigan. 


Thursday—May 1—third day 

To be devoted to important organization matters, 
including all by-law amendments; the report of the 
Committee on Resolutions; action on The Board’s re- 
port and on The Treasurer’s report; unfinished busi- 
ness; new business; report of the Tellers; and the 
announcement of elections of Officers and Directors. 

If the Convention adjourns at noon, there will be 
opportunity after luncheon to visit points of interest 


in Grand Rapids. 


ProGRAM—DocUMENTS AND TICKETS 


The official program of the Convention, with com- 
plete information concerning procedure; all documents, 
including The Board’s report and The Treasurer’s 
report; and such tickets of admission as may be re- 
quired—will be available during or after the registra- 
tion period. 


REGISTRATION PROCEDURE 


Delegates, members, and guests should register with 
the Credentials and Registration Committee upon ar- 
rival in Grand Rapids, in the lobby of the Pantlind 
Hotel. 

For the convenience of those arriving on Monday, 
April 28, the Credentials and Registration Committee 
will be on duty in the lobby of the Pantlind Hotel 
from 4:00 to 10:00 p.m.; and likewise on duty on 
Tuesday, April 29, from 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 noon— 
at which time all registration will be closed. Prompt 
registration will greatly assist the Committee and will 
save lots of time. 


REGISTRATION FEE 


As heretofore, and in accord with a resolution 
adopted by The Board at its last semi-annual meeting, 
a registration fee of $5.00 will be charged those who 
register at the 1947 Convention, subject to such indi- 
vidual exceptions with respect to guests, speakers, and 
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others as The Secretary or the Committee on Creden- 
tials may make. 


"TRANSPORTATION 


Grand Rapids is served by four railroads, three bus 
lines, and scheduled air service with connections to all 
parts of the United States. 

Those who travel by train, bus or plane will find 
adequate schedules no matter where the point of origin. 

Arrangements will be made with the New York 
Central Railroad to operate extra sleepers from New 
York, Boston and Cincinnati, to arrive in Grand 
Rapids on Monday, April 28, the day prior to the 
opening day of the Convention. Requests for space in 
these cars should be addressed to the following New 
York Central representatives: 

Mr. G. F. Stanton, New York Central System, 

466 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

Mr. I. G. Rasp, GPA, New York Central System, 
South Station, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. A. C. Thompson, AGPA, New York Central 
System, 115 Dixie Terminal Building, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Those members and delegates from the southern 
part of the country should make reservation requests 
through Mr. Thompson at Cincinnati; those from New 
England through Mr. Rasp at Boston; and those from 
New York and upstate New York through Mr. Stan- 
ton at New York City. 

The New York cars will serve intermediate points, 
as well as New York City, and delegates from those 
points should also contact Mr. Stanton at New York. 

Note: Please make your reservations on or before 
April 15, so that the railroads will be able to provide 
an adequate number of cars. Specify that A.J.A. space 
is desired. 

Architects from the Pacific Coast, the Gulf States 
and the Southeastern States might well consult their 
local transportation agents with a view to arranging 
for special cars, or chartered planes. It is not feasible 
to make such arrangements from Washington. 

Travel by bus has advantages for those relatively 
close to Grand Rapids. The Greyhound Lines, North 
Star, and Short Way serve the city from all points. 
Local ticket offices of the Greyhound and other lines 
will supply complete information concerning schedules. 

Grand Rapids has one of the best airports in the 
country, available to private planes and served com- 
mercially by the Capital Airlines—P.C.A. 

The splendid highway system of Michigan encour- 
ages travel by private automobile. The Pantlind Hotel 
has garage facilities for the indoor storage of 500 cars 
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at reasonable rates. If you drive your own automobile 
a uniformed attendant will be ready to take it at the 
door of the Hotel and another will take your baggage 
—a complete service of maximum convenience. 


ASsocIATIONS AND OTHER Groups—MEETINGS 


Meetings of associations and other groups to be held 
in Grand Rapids prior to or during the Convention 
of The Institute are as follows: 


The Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture 

The thirty-third annual meeting of the Association 
will be held in the Pantlind Hotel on April 27 and 28 
—the two days immediately preceding the Convention. 
An invitation to attend is extended to faculty members 
of all schools, to members of The Institute, and to 
others interested in architectural education. The 
Executive Committee of the Association will meet on 
April 26. 

Correspondence may be addressed to Paul Weigel, 
Secretary, care of Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 


The National Council of Architectural Registration 

Boards 

The Council will meet in the Pantlind Hotel on 
April 27 and 28—the two days immediately preceding 
the Convention. 

Correspondence may be addressed to William L. 
Perkins, Secretary, National Council of Architectural 
Registration Boards, Chariton, Iowa. 


The National Architectural Accrediting Board 

The Accrediting Board will meet in the Pantlind 
Hotel from April 27 to May 1, inclusive. Place and 
hours of meetings will be posted. 

Correspondence may be addressed to Sherley W. 
Morgan, Secretary, The National Architectural Ac- 
crediting Board, care of School of Architecture, Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Meeting of Chapter Officers 

All officers of chapters of The Institute attending 
the Convention are invited to a meeting on Monday, 
April 28, the Pantlind Hotel. The hour of the meet- 
ing and the room in which it will be held will be 
posted in the lobby of the hotel. 


Conference of State Associations 
A special notice concerning this meeting appears 
elsewhere in this Bulletin. 


The Producers’ Council, Inc. 


The Producers’ Council will meet on April 29 and 
30 in the Pantlind Hotel. 
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Correspondence may be addressed to Andrew L. 
Harris, Executive Secretary, The Producers’ Council, 


Inc., 815—15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. Gi 


Boarp MEETINGS 

Annual Meeting 
The Pantlind Hotel—April 24, 25, 26, and 27. 

Communications for The Board at this meeting 
should be addressed to The Secretary of The Institute, 
at The Octagon in Washington, D. C., and should be 
received by him not later than April 15—prior to the 
closing of the agenda of The Board. 


Open Meeting 

The Pantlind Hotel—April 28. 

The purpose of this meeting is to give to members 
and delegates opportunity to discuss their individual 
or chapter problems with The Board; or matters 
which, if submitted to the Convention, would normally 
be referred to The Board for action. 


The hour and room of this meeting will be posted 
in the lobby of the hotel. 


Organization Meeting 

The Plantlind Hotel—May 2. 

Communications for The Board at this meeting 
should be addressed to The Secretary of The Institute, 
care of the Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
and should be received by him not later than 9:00 a.m. 
on May 1—the day prior to the meeting. 


NOMINATIONS OF OFFICERS 

The offices to becomes vacant at the time of the 79th 
Convention, are those of President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, and Treasurer. 

An official notice concerning nominations for these 
offices and the procedure for making them appeared in 
the February number of the Bulletin. 

All nominations received at The Octagon on or 
before March 20—which was the last day for filing 


nominations by petition—are listed as follows: 
For President and Director: 


Douglas Wm. Orr, New Haven, Connecticut. By 
members of the Baltimore, Boston, Central Valley of 
California, Connecticut, Detroit, Florida Central, 
Florida North, Florida South, Georgia, Montana, 
Northern California, Oregon, San Diego, Southern 
California, Virginia and Washington, D. C. Chapters. 


For Vice-President and Director: 


John S. Bolles, San Francisco, California. By mem- 
bers of the Central Valley of California, Northern 
California, and Southern California Chapters. 
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Samuel E. Lunden, Los Angeles, California. By 
members of the Baltimore, Boston, Connecticut, San 
Diego, and Southern California Chapters. 

Searle H. Von Storch, Scranton, Pennsylvania. By 
members of the Detroit, Florida South, New York, 
Pennsylvania Society of Architects, and Westchester 
Chapters. 


For Secretary and Director: 


Alexander C. Robinson, III, Cleveland, Ohio. By 
members of the Baltimore, Boston, Connecticut, and 
Detroit Chapters. 


For Treasurer and Director: 


Charles F. Cellarius, Cincinnati, Ohio. By mem- 
bers of the Baltimore, Boston, Connecticut, and Detroit 
Chapters. 


REGIONAL DirEcTtors—NoMINATION PROCEDURE 


Regional Directors are to be elected for three-year 
terms for the Middle Atlantic, Great Lakes, and 
Western Mountain Districts. 

The Secretary will report to the Convention the 
names of any nominations for these Directorships re- 
ceived at The Octagon on or before March 15, as 
subsequently determined by letter ballots returned by 
corporate members in the respective districts. 


It will be recalled that due to the postponement of 
the 1944 Convention (by Governmental order, be- 
cause of war conditions) the Directors for the Middle 
Atlantic, Great Lakes, and Western Mountain Dis- 
tricts—whose terms normally would have expired in 
1944—each served an additional year. Their succes- 
sors, the present Regional Directors for the Districts 
named, have each served for two years. 

Counsel of The Institute has ruled that the present 
Regional Directors for the Districts named, who were 
elected at the 1945 Convention, have been filling un- 
expired terms. Therefore, they are eligible for re- 
election for three-year terms. ‘The relevant By-law 
provision is Chapter VIII, Article 2, Section 2, para- 


graph (c) (page 21). 


StaTE AssocIATION DirEcTOR—NOMINATION 
PROCEDURE 


Under the regular procedure of The Institute the 
conference of state associations to be held on the day 
preceding the opening of the Convention will select a 
nominee for the State Association Directorship. The 
nominee so selected will be nominated from the floor 
of the Convention by a state delegate. 

‘Counsel has ruled that the present State Association 
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Director has been serving an unexpired term which he 
was elected to fill at the 1945 Convention. Therefore, 
he is eligible for reelection as State Association Director 
for a term of three years. 


NOMINATIONS FROM THE FLoor 


If any chapter proposes to have its delegates make 
nominations from the floor—of Officers or Regional 
Directors—it is suggested that it notify the other 
chapters in advance of the Convention so that all 
chapters may give consideration to such proposed nom- 
inations in instructing their delegates. 


Tue Lapies Are CorpIALLy INVITED 
The Michigan architects and the Officers of The 


Institute join in urging delegates and members to bring 
their wives and other feminine members of the family 
to this Convention. ‘The Ladies Committee, on behalf 
of the Michigan architects, will be on duty throughout 
the meeting to make the visitors at home. 


In other words, the ladies are cordially invited, even 
urged, to be present at this Convention and to attend 
all of its sessions, including the general meetings, the 
formal dinner and other social events. The party will 
not be complete without them. 


New MemBers AND YOUNGER MEMBERS ARE 
CorDIALLY INVITED 


In concluding this notice and with some repetition, 
The Secretary desires to emphasize the hope of The 
Board and the Officers of The Institute that this will 
be a well attended convention. The program is a 
good one, there will be full opportunity for the expres- 
sion of individual opinion, and there are some impor- 
tant decisions to be made. 

Also, there will be social events, informal gather- 
ings, opportunity to meet architects from other parts 
of the country and to make new friends, and oppor- 
tunity to broaden the personal outlook. 


The membership of The Institute has more ‘than 
doubled in the past five years. Many of the new mem- 
bers have never attended a convention. Were it 
feasible each and every one of them would receive a 
personal invitation to be present—as a member if not 
as a delegate. Let the officers of your chapter know 
that you plan to attend, make your reservation with 
the hotel, come and take part in this annual meeting 
of the architectural profession. 


ALEXANDER C. Rosrnson, III 
Secretary 
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Conference of State Associations 


Norice oF MEETING 


A conference of representatives of the state associa- 
tion members of The Institute will be held in the 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Michigan, on April 
28, 1947. 

Those members are: 

Louisiana Architects Association 

Massachusetts State Association of Architects 

Michigan Society of Architects 

Minnesota Association of Architects 

Mississippi Association of Architects 

The Missouri Association of Architects 

Nebraska Architects Association 

New Hampshire Society of Architects 

The New York State Association of Architects 

The Texas Society of Architects 

The State Association of Wisconsin Architects 

The first session will be called to order at 2 o’clock 
on the afternoon of April 28, and a session will be held 
in the evening if necessary. 

Among the matters to be considered will be the 


proposal of The Board of Directors of The Institute, to 
be submitted to the 1947 Convention, that the state 
association membership class be continued until Jan- 
uary 1, 1949—in order to permit the completion of 
the unification of the architectural profession. ‘The 
Board is making this proposal on the recommendation 
of the state association members made at their meet- 
ing in Miami Beach last May. In this connection 
see the notice appearing on page 7 of the February 1947 
Bulletin of The A.I.A. 

Also, the conference will have the duty of selecting 
a nominee for the State Association Directorship. The 
nominee so selected will be nominated from the floor 
of the Convention by a state delegate. As relevant 
see the notice on page 4 of the February Bulletin 

Every state association member is cordially invited 
and urged to send representatives to this national con- 
ference. It is most important to have a good attendance 
at this time. 

BRANSON V. GAMBER, 
State Association Director. 


High Quality Talent for Seminars’ Success 


Depends Upon Member Participation 


NEw and significant feature of the Grand Rapids 

Convention will be the Seminars, held in the 
Convention hotel on Saturday and Sunday, April 26 
and 27. 

The schedule is arranged to take as little time as 
possible out of the architect’s busy working week. It 
will be well worth taking some time to learn from 
recognized experts the essentials of School and Hos- 
pital design and the Architect’s place in Urban Plan- 
ning. 

The main speakers are scheduled at separate hours 
so that members who register for one seminar may 
audit the lectures of the other two groups. There will 
be ample time for discussion and questions. 

The quality of these seminars is assured by the calibre 
of the leaders, but their success and the possibility of 
repeating in subsequent conventions depend upon par- 
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ticipation by a worthwhile number of members. 

Among the principal speakers from outside the pro- 
fession will be a noted economist and city plan con- 
sultant, a stimulating, far-seeing and practical authority 
on airports, three outstanding educators specially com- 
petent to speak on school buildings, and men of similar 
authority and scope in the field of hospital design. 
The Chairmen and other architects among the speakers 
will share the knowledge gained from their extensive 
practice in these fields. 

The registration and tuition fee for the Seminars is 
$25 and may be sent to The Octagon now. Please 
direct all communications on Seminar business to the 
Department of Education and Research. 

Wa ter A. Taytor, Director, 
Department of Education and 
Research. 
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Notice of Number 


of Delegates to the 


1947 Convention 


APRIL 29, 30 AND MAY 1, 1947, 


HE Secretary hereby gives notice to the members 

of each chapter of the number of member delegates 
they are entitled to have represent them, and the total 
number of votes they are entitled to have cast for them, 
at the 1947 Convention of The American Institute of 
Architects to be held in Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
April 29, 30, and May 1, 1947 and gives notice to each 
state association member and each state organization 
of the number of delegates it is entitled to have repre- 
sent it, and the total number of votes each of the 
state association members and state organizations is 
entitled to have cast for it, at the said meeting. Num- 
ber of delegates and votes to be adjusted as of March 
30, 1947. 

The number of member delegates and the total num- 
ber of votes in each case is based on the number of 
members of the chapter who are in good standing, 
according to the records in the office of The Secretary 
on March 15, 1947. 

The number of state delegates is determined by the 
number of voting members in each state association 
member as of January 1, 1947. 


ExLectinc MEMBER DELEGATES 


Electing delegates is an important duty of member- 
ship in The Institute, for both member and state dele- 
gates are in effect the proxies of the members, author- 
ized to act for them at Institute meetings. Member 
delegates represent the individual members of The 
Institute and not its chapters, whereas state delegates 
represent their organizations and not the individual 
members of their organizations. Consequently the 
methods of electing them are not the same. 

Appointments of member delegates by chapter execu- 
tive committees and assumptions of delegateships by 
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officers of chapters, ex officio in any manner, do not 
constitute an election by members. 

The secretary or the president of the chapter must 
certify the election of the member delegates, certifying 
them in the order of their election up to the full num- 
ber that are entitled to be accredited to represent the 
members of the chapter. Each certification will be 
on a card obtained from The Secretary of The Insti- 
tute and each elected delegate must present his certifi- 
cation card to the Credentials Committee at the con- 
vention. 

A member delegate cannot transfer his certification 
to any other delegate or member nor transfer his right 
to vote to any other delegate. 

The Institute, by providing the following procedures, 
has assured the members of each chapter who are en- 
titled to be represented at a meeting that they may be 
so represented under any circumstances that may arise: 

(a) If only one member delegate from a chapter is 
accredited to the meeting he will be accredited to cast 
the total number of votes that the members of the 
chapter are entitled to have cast for them; 

(b) If the members of a chapter cannot be repre- 
sented at the meeting by one of themselves duly elected 
a member delegate, then they may be represented by a 
member delegate from another chapter or by an officer 
or director of The Institute, who may cast the total 
number of votes which the members of that chapter 
are entitled to have cast for them; provided, that such 
other member delegate, officer, or director has been 
duly elected for that purpose by the chapter members 
and his election has been duly certified by the secretary 
or the president of the chapter. 


ALEXANDER C. Rosinson, III 
Secretary 


(See tabulation on next page) 
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Chapters, Delegates and Votes 


Tus TABLE AS OF Marcu 15, 1947 
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Column 1 | Column 2 


| Column 3 Columu 1 | Column 2 | Column 3 
Texas Virginia 
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Dallass. a. 165 SR ncalinn Meee a 6 6 Washington 
Fort WVONtHSN chat crake Sea” oe 3 3 Spokanemapeteca.saarter co ee 2 2 
SOUL CXaB rei niieisiacin es 9 9 Wiashington State. .9.4 0. nes) 8 8 
Texas Coastal Bend.......... 1 1 West Virginia 
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NAMES OF represent unit by dele- 
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Nore: The unit vote of a state association member or 
state organization must be cast by a corporate member of 
The Institute. 

* Number of delegates undetermined as of March 15, 
1947. 
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Principles of Professional Practice 
NOTICE OF PROPOSED NEW DOCUMENT 


To THE MEMBERS OF 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS: 


At the 1946 Convention, in its report to the delegates, 
The Board of Directors discussed the opening para- 
graphs of the present “Principles of Professional Prac- 
tice’ which state, in very general terms, the conditions 
that should govern the ethical practice of architecture. 

It was suggested to the 1946 Convention that the 
specific rules which follow those paragraphs might 
require modification in the light of changing conditions 
that confront the architect and The Institute; or that 
it might be better to amplify the general statement 
and omit the specific rules entirely. 

The Convention, in approving The Board’s report, 
approved its suggestion that the matter be referred to 
a special Committee on Principles of Professional 
Practice, with instructions to report. That action was 
taken. 

The special Committee has submitted a general re- 
vision of the present “Principles of Professional Prac- 


tice” which has been reviewed, amended, and approved 
by the Officers and The Executive Committee on be- 
half of The Board. 

By means of this notice the proposed revision is 
submitted to the chapters and to the membership for 
review in advance of 1947 Convention action. 

The Board hereby gives notice that at the next Con- 
vention of The Institute, to be held in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, on April 29, 30 and May 1, 1947, the re- 
vised new document printed herein as Part IT will be 
offered for adoption—to take effect on May 1, 1947; 
and to completely replace all of present A.I.A. Docu- 
ment No. 225 entitled “Principles of Professional 
Practice.” 

For convenient study and comparison the present 
document and the proposed document to take its place 
are printed hereafter as Parts I and II of this notice. 


ALEXANDER C. Rosinson, III 
Secretary. 


PART LOF PRECEDING NOZICE 


It 1s proposed that this present document be replaced by a revised document which is 


printed as Part II 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS—/A.I.A. Document No. 225 
PRINCIPLES OF PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 


The American Institute of Architects, seeking to 
maintain a high standard of practice and conduct on 
the part of its members as a safeguard of the im- 
portant financial, technical, and esthetic interests 
entrusted to them, offers the following advice rela- 
tive to professional practice: 

The profession of architecture calls for men of the 
highest integrity, business capacity and artistic and 
technical ability. The Architect is entrusted with 
financial undertakings in which his honesty of pur- 
pose must be above suspicion ; he acts as professional 
adviser to his client and his advice must be absolutely 
disinterested ; he is charged with the exercise of judi- 
cial functions as between client and contractors and 
must act with entire impartiality; he has moral 
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responsibilities to his professional associates and sub- 
ordinates; finally he is engaged in a profession which 
carries with it grave responsibility to the public. 
These duties and responsibilities cannot be properly 
discharged unless his motives, conduct, and ability 
are such as to command respect and confidence. 

Upon the foregoing basic principles the experi- 
ence of The Institute leads it to advise in respect to 
specific instances as follows: 

1. The relation of an Architect to his client is 
one depending upon good faith. An Architect will 
explain the conditional character of estimates made 
before final drawings and specifications are complete 
and will not. by careless statements mislead a client 
as to the probable cost of a building. If the Archi- 
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tect guarantees an estimate he becomes legally re- 
sponsible and he should not make any guarantee 
which affects the quality of his advice. 


2. The contractor depends upon the Architect to 
guard his interests as well as those of the client. An 
Architect will condemn workmanship and materials 
which are not in conformity with the contract docu- 
ments but it is also his duty to give every reasonable 
aid toward a complete understanding of these docu- 
ments so that mistakes may be avoided. He will 
not call upon a contractor to make good oversights 
and errors in the contract documents. 


3. Anexchange of information between Architects 
and those who supply and handle building materials 
is encouraged and commended but the use of the 
free engineering service which is offered by manu- 
facturers and jobbers of building materials, appli- 
ances and equipment is accompanied by an obligation 
which may become detrimental to the best interest 
of the owner. 


4. The American Institute of Architects has set 
forth a schedule or guide by which the proper pro- 
fessional charges may be determined. ‘The Archi- 
tect’s charges for his professional service shall be 
made to the client only, and he will not receive com- 
missions, fees, gifts, favors or any substantial service 
from a contractor, or from any interested person 
other than the client. He will not knowingly com- 
pete with a fellow Architect on a basis of profes- 
sional charges. 


5. An Architect in his investments and in his 
business relations outside of his profession must be 
free from financial or personal interests which tend 
to weaken or discredit his standing as an unpreju- 
diced and honest adviser, free to act in his client’s 
best interests. 

6. An Architect will not indulge in false pub- 
licity; nor take part, nor give assistance in obtain- 
ing advertisements or other support toward meeting 
the expense of any publication illustrating his work; 
nor will he permit others to solicit such advertising 
or other support in his name. 


Action contrary to these principles is disapproved 


as not in accordance with the canons of good taste 
and good repute, and therefore subject to discipline. 

7. An Architect may introduce to a possible client 
the service which he is able to perform but will 
not, except under unusual circumstances, offer to 
continue this service without compensation until it 
has been approved; and in no case will he offer this 
service in competition with others except as provided 
in Article 9. 

8. An Architect will not falsely or maliciously 
injure, directly or indirectly, the professional repu- 
tation, prospects or business of a fellow Architect. 
He will not attempt to supplant another Architect 
after definite steps have been taken by a client 
toward his employment; nor will he undertake a 
commission for which another has been previously 
employed until he has determined that the original 
employment has been definitely terminated. 

9. The American Institute of Architects has issued 
a Circular of Information in regard to Competitions. 
An Architect will take no part in a competition 
which does not include the provisions which ex- 
perience has found to be necessary if the best interests 
of the owner and of the Architect are to be safe- 
guarded. 

No set of rules can be framed which will partic- 
ularize all the duties of the Architect in his various 
relations with his clients, with contractors, with 
his professional brethren and with the public. The 
principles that have been outlined should, however, 
together with such circulars and codes as The Insti- 
tute may from time to time promulgate, govern the 
conduct of members of the profession and should 
serve as a guide in circumstances other than those 
enumerated. Since adherence to these principles is 
the obligation of every member of The American 
Institute of Architects, any deviation therefrom, 
unless specifically excepted, is subject to discipline 
in proportion to its seriousness. ‘The Judiciary 
Committee and finally The Board of Directors of 
The American Institute of Architects shall have 
sole power of interpreting these Principles of Pro- 
fessional Practice and their decision shall be final, 
subject to the provisions of the by-laws. 


Note: This document was approved and adopted by The Board of Directors of The American Institute of Architects 
at its semi-annual meeting on November 17-19, 1942; amended at the semi-annual meeting of The Board of Directors 


on December 1-3, 1943; and amended by the Seventy-seventh Convention, April 24-25, 1945. 


It supersedes Part 


I of the repealed Standards of Practice—A.IJ.A. Document No. 300. 
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PART II OF PRECEDING NOTICE 


It is proposed that this revised document replace the present document which 1s printed 


as Part I. 
CODE OF PROFESSIONAL ETHICS 


PREAMBLE 


HE profession of architecture calls for men of the 

highest integrity, business capacity and artistic and 
technical ability. The Architect is entrusted with finan- 
cial undertakings in which his honesty of purpose must 
be above suspicion; he acts as professional adviser to 
his client and his advice must be absolutely disin- 
terested; he is charged with the exercise of judicial 
functions as between client and contractors and must 
act with entire impartiality; he has moral responsibili- 
ties to his professional associates and. subordinates; 
finally he is engaged in a profession which carries with 
it grave responsibility to the public. These duties and 
responsibilities cannot be properly discharged unless 
his motives, conduct, and ability are such as to com- 
mand respect and confidence. 

That a high standard of practice and conduct be 
maintained throughout the profession, The American 
Institute of Architects formulates the following basic 
principles for the guidance of the practicing Architect: 

A. Advice and counsel constitute the services of the 
profession. Given in verbal, written or graphic form, 
they are normally rendered in order that buildings 
with their equipment and the areas about them, in 
addition to being well suited to their purposes, well 
planned for health, safety, and efficient operation and 
economical maintenance and soundly constructed of 
materials and by methods most appropriate and eco- 
nomical for their particular uses, shall have a beauty 
and distinction that lift them above the commonplace. 

It is the purpose of the profession of architecture to 
render such services from the beginning to the comple- 
tion of a project. 

B. The fulfillment of that purpose is advanced every 
time an Architect renders the highest quality of service 
he is capable of giving. Particularly should his draw- 
ings, specifications, and other documents be complete, 
definite and clear concerning his intentions, the scope 
of the contractors’ work, the materials and methods 
of construction to be used therefor, and the conditions 
under which the construction work is to be completed 
and paid for. 

C. The relation of an Architect to his client depends 
upon good faith. An Architect shall explain the exact 
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nature and extent of his services and the conditional 
character of estimates made before final drawings and 
specifications are complete. 

D. The contractor depends upon the Architect to 
guard his interests as well as those of the client. An 
Architect will condemn workmanship and materials 
which are not in conformity with the contract docu- 
ments but it is also his duty to give every reasonable 
aid toward a complete understanding of those docu- 
ments so that mistakes may be avoided. He will not 
call upon a contractor to make good oversights and 
errors in the contract documents. 

E. An exchange of information between Architects 
and those who supply and handle building materials is 
commended and encouraged. 

An Architect in his investments and in his business 
relations outside of his profession must be free from 
financial or personal interests which tend to weaken 
or discredit his standing as an unprejudiced and honest 
adviser, free to act in his client’s best interests. 


The use of free engineering service offered by manu- 
facturers and jobbers of building materials, appliances 
and equipment is accompanied by an obligation which 
may become deterimental to the best interest of the 
owner. 


F. The Architect may offer his services to anyone 
on the generally accepted basis of commission, salary 
or fee, as Architect, consultant, adviser, or assistant, 
provided that he rigidly maintains his professional in- 
tegrity, disinterestedness and freedom to act. The status 
of his employment does not impugn his competence or 
probity. 

He will refrain from associating himself with, or 
allowing the use of his name by, any enterprise of 
questionable character. 

G. Architects should unite in fellowship in their 
professional organizations and do their full part of the 
work of those organizations. They should share in the 
interchange of technical information and experience. 


H. The Architect should seek opportunities to be 
of constructive service in civic affairs, and to the best 
of his ability advance the safety, health, and wellbeing 
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of the community in which he resides by promoting 
therein the appreciation of good design, the value of 
good construction, and the proper placement of struc- 
tures and the adequate development and adornment of 
the areas about them. 

I. The Architect should inspire the loyal interest of 
his employees, providing suitable working conditions 
for them, requiring them to render competent and 
efficient services, and paying them adequate and just 
compensation therefor. 

J. The Architect should accept mentorship of the 
young men who are entering the profession, leading 


PRINCIPLES 


them to a full understanding of the functions, duties, 
and responsibilities of Architects, 

K. Every Architect should do his full part to for- 
ward justice, courtesy, and sincerity in his profession. 
It is incumbent on him in the conduct of his practice 
to maintain a wholly professional attitude toward those 
he serves, toward those who assist him in his practice, 
toward his fellow Architects, and toward the members 
of other professions and the practitioners of other arts. 
He should respect punctiliously the hallmarks that dis- 
tinguish professional practice from non-professional 
enterprise. 


OF PROFESSIONAL PRACTICE 


BEING A STANDARD OF CONDUCT ESTABLISHED BY THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, AND BINDING ON ITS MEMBERSHIP 


1. An Architect is remunerated for his services sole- 
ly by his professional fees and is debarred from any 
other source of compensation in connection with the 
works and duties which are entrusted to him. 

2. The Architect practicing professionally may not 
act as principal, partner, manager or representative of 
any firm engaged in the erection or financing of build- 
ings, for which he performs any architectural services. 

3. An Architect may propose to a possible client the 
service which he is able to perform but shall not, 
except under unusual circumstances, offer this service 
without compensation. 

4. An Architect shall not submit free sketches ex- 
cept to an established client. 

5. An Architect shall not knowingly compete with 
a fellow Architect on a basis of professional charges, 
nor shall he offer his services in competition with others 
except as provided in The Institute’s Competition 
Code. 

6. An Architect shall not falsely or maliciously in- 
jure the professional reputation, prospects or business 
of a fellow Architect. He will not attempt to supplant 
another Architect after definite steps have been taken 
by a client toward his employment; nor will he under- 
take a commission for which another has been pre- 
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viously employed until he has determined that the 
original employment has been definitely terminated. 

7. An Architect who has been officially consulted 
with the view of acting as professional adviser in a 
competition, or who has so acted, cannot, if the com- 
petition is abandoned, be employed as architect for 
this project. 

8. If the Architect guarantees an estimate, he be- 
comes legally responsible and he shall not make any 
guarantee which affects the quality of his advice. 

9. An Architect shall avoid exaggerated or mislead- 
ing publicity. He shall not take part, nor give assist- 
ance, in obtaining advertisements or other support 
toward meeting the expense of any publication illus- 
trating his work; nor will he permit others to solicit 
such advertising or other support in his name. 

10. Since adherence to the principles herein enumer- 
ated is the obligation of every member of The American 
Institute of Architects, deviation therefrom is subejct 
to discipline in proportion to its seriousness. The 
Judiciary Committee and finally the Board of Directors 
of The American Institute of Architects shall have 
sole power of interpreting these Principles of Profes- 
sional Practice and their decision shall be final, subject 
to the provisions of the by-laws. 
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Department of Public and Professional Relations 


Epmunp R. Purvss, Director 


HE Bulletins issued from time to time by this 

Department had their origin in news letters that 
were first sent only to the Regional Directors of The 
Institute. This was in 1942. Later on, the distribu- 
tion was increased to include the entire membership of 
The Institute. In the course of years, and with the 
extension of the activities and widening of the scope 
of interest of this office, the Bulletins have grown in 
size—and we hope in interest. The task of preparing 
and distributing these Bulletins reached such propor- 
tions as to tax the administration of this Department. 


We are now able—by reason of the combining of our 
Bulletins with those of the Administrative, and Edu- 
cation and Technical Research Departments—to be 
able to send them to you more frequently and in a 
more attractive form. 


This, the first Bulletin appearing under the new 
arrangement, comes so close upon the issuance of 
Bulletin No. 39, that we are not able to furnish you 
at this time with detailed information on all legislative 
and other items that might be of interest. 


United Nations Center 


HE position of The American Institute of Archi- 

tects with respect to the United Nations Center 
has been subject to misunderstanding and on occasion 
to misrepresentation. In order to clarify the position of 
The Institute and to keep the members informed, 
President James R. Edmunds, Jr., has made the follow- 
ing statement: 

“In view of the architectural significance of the 
United Nations Center to our profession, as well as to 
the whole world, a statement on behalf of The Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects is opportune. 

In December, 1945, The Board of Directors ap- 
pointed 2 Committee on the United Nations Center, 
with Eric Gugler of New York as Chairman. The 
personnel of this Committee was representative of all 
parts of the United States, and of all the major trends 
of architectural thought in this country. The Commit- 
tee’s duties at that time were set forth as follows: 

‘To endeavor to establish a program which will 

assure foreign and domestic architectural parti- 

cipation in the designing of the buildings and en- 
vironment which will compose the United Nations 


Center.’ 
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It might well be made clear at this point that neither 
The Institute nor its Committee were officially con- 
cerned with the choice of a site. Such choice was en- 
tirely a matter for the General Assembly of the United 
Nations or its delegated Committees. 

On February 19, 1947, on behalf of The Executive 
Committee of The Institute, the following telegram 
was sent by me to the President of each Chapter, State 
Association and State Organization of The A.I.A.: 

‘Letters being circulated for architects’ signatures 

re United Nations site selection and appoint- 

ment of architect as Director of Planning. Stop. 

These letters evidence lack of complete under- 

standing as to situation. Stop. Institute Officers 

conferring with United Nations Officials. Stop. 

Recommend no action re letters by Institute mem- 

bers pending further advice to Chapters.’ 


In accordance with the telegram’s indication of 
further advice to follow, there is this to be said: 

On Thursday, February 27th, Mr. Trygve Lie, Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations, and Mr. Wal- 


lace K. Harrison, Director of Planning of Permanent 
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Headquarters of the United Nations, met at The 
Octagon with myself, Director Kaelber, Chairman 
Gugler, and Messrs. Kemper, Saylor and Purves of 
The Institute’s staff. 

The Secretary General explained, in some detail, the 
problems confronting the United Nations insofar as 
adequate quarters and the needs of its staff are con- 
cerned. ‘The Secretary General’s staff—some 3,000 in 
number—was originally housed in one of the buildings 
at Hunter College, New York. From these quarters, 
they were obliged to move to a factory building at 
Lake Success, Long Island. The staff is now laboring 
under particularly difficult conditions such as would 
be unthinkable for any normal business organization. 
. It was realized by the representatives of The A.I.A. 
that this marked unsuitability of temporary head- 
quarters would not of itself be so serious were it not 
for the fact that it is provocative of serious question as 
to the basic suitability of the United States as a per- 
manent home for the organization. ‘The necessity of 
obtaining adequate permanent accommodations as soon 
as possible is of concern to all, throughout the world, 
who are solicitous for the success of the United Nations. 

It has been the Secretary General’s task to develop 
for submission to the General Assembly next Autumn 
a program calling for the provision of suitable quarters 
at the earliest possible moment, on the site offered to 
and accepted by the United Nations on Manhattan 
Island. This program, it should be emphasized, is 
merely that—and is subject to acceptance or rejection 
by the General Assembly at its next meeting in the 
Fall of 1947. 

The Secretary General’s action, in view of the above, 
was to appoint a Director of Planning, who will be 


assisted by representative architects selected by the 
member countries. The Director of Planning, Wallace 
K. Harrison, and his associates from this and other 
member countries, are engaged on a salary basis to 
develop a program by which the United Nations could 
be adequately housed in the shortest possible time. 


Unquestionably, one of the elements of this program 
is the immediate designing and building of one or two 
office buildings on the site selected. This, of course, 
calls for a general plan of the site. It is possible that, 
having satisfied the immediate needs of the Secretary 
General’s staff, the Director of Planning and his inter- 
national advisers may find that some substantial element 
of the project might be the subject of an international 
architectural competition. Such a conclusion would 
be in accordance with The Institute’s hopes, as have 
been expressed freely and unanimously from the be- 
ginning. 


In order to be of all possible service to the United 
Nations, and in particular to its immediate needs, I 
(following the meeting with Secretary General Lie) 
appointed a committee to cooperate with and to advise 
with the Secretary General and the Director of Plan- 
ning in their architectural problems. This Advisory 
Committee to the Director of Planning of the Per- 
manent Headquarters of the United Nations consists 
of: Ralph Walker, Edgar I. Williams and Eric Gugler, 


Chairman. 


It is hoped that by the time of The Institute’s Con- 
vention in Grand Rapids in late April, a pattern will 
have been established for progressively solving the many 
architectural problems of the United Nations with re- 
gard to its Headquarters.” 


The Architects’ Interest in Labor Problems 


Ss’ the issuance of Bulletin No. 39, we have 
testified before the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare on March 4th, and the House 
Committee on Education and Labor on March 8th, 
with respect to the interest of the architectural pro- 
fession in the labor problems now confronting the 
country. Mr. Purves appeared before the Senate and 
House Committees as a member of a panel of rep- 
resentatives of the professional elements in the Con- 
struction Industry. 

It is believed that this is the first time the major 
Committees of the Congress have been made acquainted 
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with the concern of the professional people with the 
problems involved. It is our opinion that legislation 
on labor enacted by this Congress will have a profound 
effect on the welfare of the professions. 


The Honorable Frederick A. Muhlenberg, Con- 
gressman from the 13th Pennsylvania District, and 
a member of The A.I.A., in an extension of his remarks 
on the floor of the House of Representatives incorpo- 
rated our Statement in the Congressional Record. 

Following is a transcript from the Congressional 


Record of March 6th : 


MARCH, 1947 


STATEMENT TO SENATE COMMITTEE ON LABOR AND 
PuBiic WELFARE BY THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
ARCHITECTS ON Marcu 4, 1947 


Extension of remarks of Hon. Frederick A. Muhlen- 
berg of Pennsylvania in the House of Representatives, 


Thursday, March 6, 1947 


Mr. Muu.enserc. Mr. Speaker, because archi- 
tects are representatives of professional men who direct 
much commercial activity, partly themselves, partly 
through subordinates; because many of these subordi- 
nates have been approached by union organizers; be- 
cause a few so-called unions, actually societies or groups 
already formed by their employees have been solicited 
by national union organizations with a view to ap- 
plication which would eventually lead to their rep- 
resentation by nonprofessional officers of the unions it 
seems important to extend in the Record testimony 
given before the Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee of the senior body March 4, 1947, by an official 
representative of The American Institute of Architects 
(Edmund R. Purves). 


The statement follows: 

The American Institute of Architects is the only 
national organization representing the profession of 
architecture. It includes within its organization 77 
chapters, 11 State associations, and 6 State organiza- 
tions, representing every part of the United States and 
its possessions. It is therefore competent to express 
the opinion of the profession as a whole. We are 
honored to appear before your committee with rep- 
resentatives of the engineering professions. 

We would like to make some observations on the 
nature of the architect and of his services. Architecture 
is a profession. Its sole product is professional service. 
The same is true of other professions. This service 
with architects takes the tangible forms of drawings 
and specifications, which frequently are erroneously 
termed “blueprints.” 

The average architectural office is conducted on a 
basis not customarily found in business or commercial 
enterprises. The architect principal generally engages 
younger men whom he trains and who, in normal 
times, stay with him over a period of years, increasing 
their earning power and assuming a continually more 
responsible position in the employer’s office. Many of 
them become architects or principals themselves. Per- 
sonal understanding and freedom from restraint are 
characteristic of the relationship between employer and 
employee in the offices. 

In order to continue to render an ever-increasing 
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service to the general economy, the architect’s activities 
have expanded, and, with the increasing of govern- 
mental acts and regulations covering all fields of en- 
deavor, professional men find themselves coming within 
the scope of some of the characteristics of a commercial 
enterprise. However, the basic patterns of professional 
service, characteristic of both employer and employee, 
do not lend themselves altogether to the same formula 
or standards which maintain in commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises. 

For instance, the work of the architect and office 
employee cannot be governed on a quantitative basis. 
The standards that apply to the production of ma- 
terials cannot be adopted for use in the professional 
office. No standard could be established as to the 
number of drawings a draftsman should produce each 
day or the number of pages of specifications he should 
write, or the number of items he should supervise in 
the field. Service rendered by the employee is like 
that of the employer, essentially intellectual and varied 
in character. Creative ability, originality, and indi- 
vidual talent are important in nearly every individual 
in the architectural profession and cannot be measured 
on a quantitative basis. Regimentation of those quali- 
ties is impossible. 

It is also found that the daily work and duties of the 
employer and employee overlap. An employer, for 
instance, may often work beside his own men, doing 
the same work as they do. He often requires the em- , 
ployee to take over some of his duties, such as confer- 
ences with clients and supervision of construction. An 
assignment of definite duties is not practical. Only 
the individual office can determine for itself how it 
can best render its particular service to the client. 

You may question why we are appearing before your 
committee. You may wonder if we, as professional 
men, are facing the problems which we know many of 
your other witnesses have reviewed for you. We as- 
sure you that, in a sense, we are facing many of those 
problems, both directly and indirectly. We have a 
comprehensive interest in the matter before your com- 
mittee, This interest takes on two general aspects. 
The first might be called ‘indirect interest.” 

We, as architects, are an element of the construc- 
tion industry, which industry in itself constitutes some 
12 percent of the total national economy. In that in- 
dustry, our profession is, numerically speaking, small. 
Our importance in the industry is not proportionate to 
our relatively small number. It is due to our study and 
our solution of building problems that our country 
takes on the appearance which it constantly assumes. 
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Through the initiative of the design element, projects 
often receive their first incentive. 

We are interested in seeing the plans which we en- 
gage upon result in finished products. .We are in- 
terested in promoting general welfare and progress. 
We plan for the realization of that objective. We are, 
therefore, affected by any labor disturbances in the 
construction industry. As the industry itself rises and 
falls so do our activities, and so does the welfare of those 
who are employed by us. We feel we have a very 
great interest in the proper solution of labor problems 
in the construction field. 

The other phase of our interest may be cited as 

“direct interest”; and this, in turn, resolves itself into 
two aspects. The first of these is our consideration 
for those members of our profession who may them- 
selves be members of units organized for the purpose of 
collective bargaining. We doubt if there are many 
architects found in this category. However, regardless 
of the number of our men who may find themselves in 
unions; the principle remains the same, and our con- 
cern is as great. There are some architects on salaries 
in corporations, and we may assume that a number of 
them are members of collective bargaining units. There 
are also many architects in direct Government employ, 
not only Federal, but also State and municipal as well. 
Probably many of these architects belong to collective 
bargaining units made up of governmental employees. 
For. these men who are members of our profession, we 
wish to see established three conditions affecting their 
lives and their welfare. 
-'Let us observe at this point that we recognize the 
right of any group of citizens of the United States to 
form themselves into units for the purpose of collective 
bargaining. We do not seek to deny the right to do 
so. We do not seek to make the assertion of that 
right cause for discrimination. 

We urge, first of all, that no professional employee 
should be forced, against his desire, to join a labor 
organization as a condition of employment. It seems 
to us that the foregoing is a simple corollary of the 
established right of organizing for collective bargaining. 

As a second condition, we ask that no professional 
collective-bargaining group ever, at any time, be forced 
to affiliate itself with a nonprofessional labor organiza- 
tion. The determination of affiliation should be left 
entirely with the professional group. We know, by 
the very nature of the architects, that they would not 
willingly lend themselves to direction by nonprofession- 
al organizers or officers. We hesitate to make the 
following assertion, which is that anyone who is en- 
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gaged in architectural work is generally found to be of 
a progressive and of an intellectual turn of mind. 
However, it must be admitted that initiative, talent, 
and natural inclination are all factors which contribute 
to individual advancement, and are also factors which 
lead to the adoption of certain careers which tend to 
set apart those who embark upon them. ‘The practice 
of architecture is one of those careers. We feel and 
we assert that only those who are engaged in such a 
career are qualified to determine the inward policies for 
the welfare of that career. 

And, thirdly, we urge that any organization of 
architectural employees must have the right of designat- 
ing its own representatives in discussing matters with 
employers. Usurpation of this right of representative 
designation by people outside of the architectural field 
would serve to prejudice any case against collective 
bargaining in the eyes of the employers. We cannot 
conceive how anyone without the architectural ranks 
would have the knowledge and experience necessary 
to represent intelligently a professional collective- 
bargaining unit. 

The second aspect of our direct interest in the ques- 
tions before your committee relates to the unionization 
Here, 
again, you mav question our concern; and it may be 
truthfully said that so far the unionization of the em- 
ployees of the architects has made little progress, and 
what there has been is sporadic and isolated. We do 
not seek to discourage such unionization, as here again 
the same principle applies. If the employees of the 
architects wish to form themselves into units for 
collective bargaining, such is their privilege. 

When it comes to a consideration of unionization 
of the employees of the architect, it is our opinion that 
the same precepts should apply as we have cited before 
in our argument with respect to those members of our 
profession who may now be in collective bargaining 
units. At the risk of repetition we again cite them. 

First, no employee in a professional office should 
be forced, against his desire, to join a labor organization 
as a condition of employment. 

Second, should a collective bargaining group be 
formed in the professional offices, it must not be forced 
to affiliate with a nonprofessional labor organization. 

Third, the right of the employees in those units to 
designate their own representatives must be strictly 
observed. 

We ask for the observance of those three principles 
in any appropriate legislation which is being considered 
by this Congress. 


of the employees of the architects themselves. 
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“Architects’ Roster” and “Register of Architects Qualified 
for Federal Public Works” 


bj Rios Department, as previously reported, is in the 
process of administering the Roster and Register 
program, as modified by action of The Board quoted 
in Bulletin No. 39. We now state that the ballots 
for the nomination of architects to serve on the Com- 
mittees of Review have been counted and tabulated. 


In order to expedite the program, a letter of notifi- 
cation has been sent to one of the ten (or more in 
case of ties) nominees in each Chapter area where the 
Chapter has not disapproved the program. The let- 
ter requests that the addressee in each case initiate the 
setting up of the Committee of Review for his area, 
and gives him instructions for the setting up of the 
Committee. The architects nominated will decide 
among themselves by secret (Australian) ballot which 


three of their number will constitute the Committee of 
Review. 

As soon as this office is notified that a Committee of 
Review has been set up for any area, that Committee 
will receive from this office a duplicate set of the ques- 
tionnaires which have been submitted by the members 
of the profession from the area, together with a letter 
of instructions. The questionnaires are placed in the 
confidential custody of the Committees of Review. 
Action upon them will be taken as outlined in the 
letter of April 15, 1946, sent to every legally practicing 
architect of record. 

We again call your attention to the fact that no 
lists of qualified architects or questionnaires will be 
made available to Federal agencies until after the 
coming Convention. 


Architectural Consultant Assignments in Foreign Countries 


N RESPONSE to a circular letter dated January 20th 
sent to the presidents and secretaries of the Chap- 
ters of The A.I.A. concerning the opportunity for 
consultant service for the postwar building program 
of Ceylon, some 65 architects sent in applications 
signifying their desire for the assignment. All of 
these applications have been transmitted to the Govern- 
ment of Ceylon by this office through the Department 
of State. 

Also, in response to a circular letter issued February 
24th to the presidents of all Chapters, State As- 
sociations and Organizations of The A.I.A., with 
respect to consultant service for buildings and a campus 
for the University of San Marcos in Lima, Peru, some 
15 applications have been received. These, in turn, 
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have been sent by this office to the Department of 
State for transmission to Peru. 

The deadline for the receipt of applications for the 
Ceylonese Government was February 7th, and that 
for the Peruvian assignment was March 10th. In 
each instance, this office was required to act with speed, 
and time did not permit us to wait for the insertion 
of the notices in any Bulletin being sent out from this 
office to all the members. Under such circumstances, 
we have made a practice of communicating immediately 
with the officers of the Chapters, State Associations and 
Organizations, with the expectancy that the Chapters, 
State Associations and State Organizations are 
equipped to convey the information to their own 


memberships. 
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The Architect Looks at Research 


HE newly established Department of Education 

and Research of The American Institute of Archi- 
tects takes a broad view of research for the purpose of 
formulating long range policies and also a program 
of immediate objectives in research service to the 
membership. Research may be most broadly defined as 
“Organized search for useful knowledge.” 


CLASSIFICATION OF RESEARCH 


The traditional subdivision of science and research 
has been as “pure” and “applied”. Careful analysis 
suggests a three-way divisions: 


A. Free Fundamental research, for which the appli- 
cation may be at first unknown. This kind of activity 
in the words of Vannevar Bush “extends the endless 
frontiers of knowledge’’. 


B. Objective Fundamental research. While dealing 
with basic concepts and data, this research attempts to 
provide insight and understanding relevant to some 
field cf practical importance. Some of the most im- 
portant problems in architecture and the building in- 
dustry are of this type, involving physiology, psychology, 
sociology, the physical sciences, home economics, struc- 
tural engineering, etc. 


C. Applied Research is concerned with determining 
the qualities and performance of a vast variety of mate- 
rials and equipment, singly and in combination. It 
bulks very large in time and personnel, and is of imme- 
diate concern to industry of all kinds. It is carried on 
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in thousands of industrial, commercial, government and 
university laboratories. It is more thoroughly and 
systematically performed under the auspices of organi- 
zations such as the American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials, the Underwriters’ Laboratories, the Bureau of 
Standards, etc. 


The broad view of research suggests another distinc- 
tion. Study of building materials or building elements 
such as roof, floors, walls, has been extended “‘hori- 
zontally” to the examination of a certain detail in all 
building types. The architect makes use of this data 
piecemeal, as occasion requires. The alternative is 
a “vertical” scientific analysis of a building type, or 
group of buildings for a certain activity or function. 
This involves study of building requirements and of all 
materials and construction in conjunction, for the par- 
ticular building type. This kind of analysis may begin 
before there is any designing in the sense of drawings. 

In research we may bear in mind another distinction 
between architect and engineer; namely, that the archi- 
tect is concerned not only with “how” to put building 
materials together, but also with “what’’ materials for 
“what” purpose. 

The wider view of research suggests pioneer inves- 
tigations in the development of uses for existing mate- 
rials, and development of materials for given uses, in 
contrast to the routine testing of materials more or less 
standardized for familiar uses. 

The overlapping of types of research and the need 
for a comprehensive approach is noted in the report of 
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the Building Science Board of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects: “There are certain natural scien- 
tific divisions—chemical, physical and engineering—but 
they never were divisions in the sense of being divided 
from one another, and recognition of the fact that most 
building problems need to be studied comprehensively 
to get an answer that means anything in practice, has 
succeeded in obliterating any sense of division ne 

“The core of their studies (Physics Division) is 
formed by the classic group; light, heat and sound. 
The field is so large that good contacts have to be 
maintained with such bodies as the National Physical 
Laboratory and with the Medical Research Council on 
physiological and psychological aspects.” 


“The essence of the light-heat-sound groups lies of 
course in the fact that ultimately the criteria are mostly 
those of the human body and, since changes in this do 
not lie within scope of design, the latter has to conform 
to the former. New development should lead to the 
establishment of physiology in an important position 


among architectural studies.” 


AMERICA RESEARCH-MINDED 


The present increased attention to research on the 
part of architects and The American Institute of Archi- 
tects is but a part of the surging interest shown by the 
public and many kinds of organizations. 


Research has reached a new high in general popu- 
larity. 
in Fortune: “It (research) is the driving force of 
creative industry. It combats depressions, stimulates 
prosperity. It is America’s great economic stabilizer.” 
Journalists observe that “Science is news, as never 
before’. Because of this wide popularity it is advisable 
to look for the motivation of much that is heralded as 
research. One may find that the real purposes are to 


The following blurb is from an advertisement 


stimulate sales, for political or other kinds of propa- 
ganda, or as a “front” for other activities, or even to 
corral funds to create a sinecure for the promoter of 
the project. 

In spite of the few questionable types of research 
projects, the wide interest in research can be explained. 
In general, it is characteristic of a postwar era that 
fundamentals are re-examined freshly and fearlessly. 
The practical and social consequences of science are 
always evident to the thoughtful, but in wartime, the 


very rapid progression of ideas through the successive. 


stages of research, development, production and use 
makes the average citizen more aware of the importance 
of research. He is more willing to see private and 
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public funds used for research, because he believes 
that the wartime partnership of government, science 
and industry should be extended into peacetime. 


ExistinGc RESEARCH FACILITIES 


The Bureau of Standards, the American Society for 
Testing Materials and the Underwriters Laboratories 
are too well known to require more than mention. 
Each is somewhat limited by charter to certain areas 
or types of investigations, within which limits they 
function most effectively and publish findings which are 
completely impartial and reliable. 


A partial indication of the vast amount of research 
now carried on is in the report of the National Research 
Council on Industrial Research Laboratories of the 
United States. 


There are 2443 laboratories engaged in industrial 
research located in 47 states, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska and Hawaii. This figure does not include 292 
colleges and universities, located in all of the states 
and D. C., which offer research service to industry. 
These laboratories are staffed by 133,515 persons, in- 
cluding 54,321 of professional rank (of which 20,637 
are engineers) and 34,563 technical assistants. 

Analysis of the report reveals that the non-academic. 
laboratories include in their activities research in 55 
fields related to the building industry, with 1668 listings 
in over a thousand laboratories. 


RESEARCH BEFORE CONGRESS 


Although its chances of passage are problematical, 
a bill now before Congress known as the ‘‘National 
Science Foundation Act of 1946” H.R. 942, is indica- 
tive of the wide public interest in research. It pro- 
poses, among other things: 


—to provide support for scientific research and 
development 

—to correlate the scientific research and development 
of the several government agencies 

—to achieve a full dissemination of scientific and 
technical information to the public, and to foster 
the interchange of scientific and technical informa- 
tion in this country and abroad 

—to create a central scientific agency within the 
government—“National Science Foundation”, in- 
cluding a Division of Engineering and Technology. 
Advisory to the Foundation would be a National 


Science’ Board, including Divisional Science 
Committees. 
INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS... MARCH, 1947 


ProposeD Non-GoVERNMENTAL RESEARCH 


The U.S. Chamber of Commerce, sharing the con- 
cern of many other agencies for an adequate and coor- 
dinated research program for the building industry, has 
set up the Construction Industry Advisory Council. 
After due deliberation and exploration of the needs, this 
Council has requested the National Research Council, 
an adjunct of the National Academy of Sciences, to set 
up a Building Construction Research Board, similar to 
the Highway Research Board, which has successfully 
performed a necessary and useful function. Mr. James 
R. Edmunds, Jr., President of The American Institute 
of Architects, is a member of the C.I.A.C. and, to- 
gether with Octagon staff members, has participated in 
The National Research 
Council has agreed to set up the desired Board and the 


the formative conferences. 


profession will be adequately represented on the advis- 
ory, policy-making group. 

Under the new terms of renewed affiliation between 
the A.I.A. and The Producers’ Council, there will be 
active collaboration between The Institute and The 
Council along several new lines, including notably the 
setting up of test projects on materials used in combi- 
nation. This program is now being put into effect by the 
Joint Committee of The Institute and Council, with 
the collaboration of the Department of Education and 
Research and the Council’s newly-appointed Technical 
Consultant. 


FINANCING RESEARCH 


The familiar picture of the lone inventor or the 
zealous professor burning, and paying for, the midnight 
oil, is still valid but limited. With the tremendous scope 
and complexity of problems to be solved, and the wide 
public interest, research is now in the big money, both 
private and governmental. The proposed Building 
Construction Research Board, non-governmental, con- 
templates an annual budget of approximately $100,000. 

The above-mentioned Bill introduced in Congress 
would entail vast appropriations, including salaries of 
from $10,000 to $15,000 for a dozen top executives. 

The Building Officials Conference of America is now 
seeking $900,000 to endow a research institute. 

The Department of Commerce is now processing 
applications for aid to research projects from a fund 
of $1,500,000. 

In England the government allocates 15 million 
dollars per year to scientific research. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


The increasing complexity of building and the desire 
of Institute members for technical and research assist- 
ance, has led to the establishment of the Department of 
Education and Research as part of the new structure of 
The Institute, incorporating the former Department of 
Technical Services. 

The Department has studied recent proposals for a 
testing service to be maintained by The Institute. The 
following factors are noted as making it impossible to 
carry out such proposals under the sponsorship of 


The A.LA. 


1. In the nature of building construction, the per- 
formance of materials and equipment depends to a 
very large extent upon design, selection, supervision 
and the quality of workmanship applied to field 
assembly of materials used in combination. Testing, 
approval and labeling would be at best only a partial 
guarantee. 


2. While The Institute should provide or assist in 
providing to its members the best and most reliable 
data regarding building materials and equipment, the 
Institute cannot assume for its members the respon- 
sibility of selecting and controlling the use of mate- 
rials. This is a local matter of personal judgment 
and skill and is of the essence of professional service. 


3. The range of building materials and equipment 
is so varied that the full development of the schemes 
proposed would require a larger and more complete 
laboratory than now exists in any one place. It does 
not seem possible that The Institute could find unen- 
cumbered funds sufficient to enable it to surpass or 
even compete with heavily endowed educational and 
scientific organizations or government-financed insti- 
tutions of similar purpose. 


An alternate and feasible program has been adopted, 
in outline as follows: 

For research and other indicated activities the func- 
tion of the Department of Education and Research is 
to be a composite of listening post and reporting agency, 
clearing house and coordinating center, and instigator 
of needed activities. The scope is much broader than 
matters ordinarily termed technological and includes 
sociological, economic, physiological, psychological and 
aesthetic aspects of architecture. 

In order to cover the field and to avoid duplication, 
the activities of the Department will have to be in 
large measure research on research. The Department 
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will report findings according to their merit and imme- 
diate usefulness to the architects. 

The Department will assist and stimulate the mem- 
bership, and specially the educators, in continually re- 
analyzing human requirements for all kinds of occu- 
pancy and shelter. 

In matters of research the Department will serve as 
liaison between the Profession and various technical, 
scientific, professional and educational agencies, includ- 
ing those of other countries, and will endeavor to main- 
tain the closest possible contact with such agencies. The 
purpose of these contacts will be to keep the Profession 
fully informed, to avoid duplication in research, to aid 
in planning coordination and collaboration. 

Sources include committees and special interest 
groups within the Profession and in other designing 
professions, scientific and technical societies educa- 
tional institutions and societies outside the Profession, 
building officials and code authorities, building indus- 
try organizations, representatives of special owner 
groups or building types and research agencies in other 
fields, related to living standards and human welfare. 

The contacts with other organizations will disclose 
research projects which should be undertaken jointly 
by groups of architects and representatives of other 


groups. 


ScopE oF ARCHITECTURAL RESEARCH 


The wide range of subject matter of interest to the 
profession is indicated in the following outline: 


A. Requirements 
1. Social or Functional 
a. Individual 
b. Group 
CaCity 
2. Physiological 
3. Psychological 
4. Safety 
B. Structural Theory 
C. Building Materials 
Physical and Chemical properties. 
D. Building Equipment 
FE. Construction 


F. Professional 


Matters which pertain distinctly to engineering and 
building technicalities can be largely covered by report- 
ing the activities and findings of other reliable organi- 
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zations. ‘The areas which are distinctly basic and pecu- 
liar to architectural service are those of the human 
requirements for shelter. 

Cross fertilization of ideas between groups within 
the profession and between the profession and other 
groups of specialists should result in findings which will 
enable architects to serve society most effectively in 
anticipating needs and trends in the designing of shelter 
and environment for all kinds of human activity. 


The Department will advise with members and 
schools of architecture regarding coordination of pro- 
posed research projects and possible sources of financial 
assistance. 


DIssEMINATION OF FINDINGS 


At first the products of research will be made avail- 
able to the profession through the publication of Re- 
search Bulletins—the extensive resources of research 
and technical information will be tapped, edited and 
reported, in a bulletin service arranged for ready clip- 
ping and filing of material of permanent value to the 
practitioner. 

Later on, if funds permit, there will be Handbooks— 
compilation of periodically published material, and 


other types of material, for professional and lay use. 


Teaching Material—organization of above and other 
types of material in the form of outlines, lecture notes, 
work sheets, etc., for: 


Pre-convention refresher courses 

Short term institutes or seminars to be given in large 
centers 

Self-teaching individuals or groups in smaller or 
remote centers. 


Public Education—material similar to the above, in 
non-technical or popular form, developed in collabora- 
tion with the Department of Public and Professional 
Relations for public education and lay consumption. 


1947 ProcRAM 


While establishing and maintaining contacts with 
many organizations in the interests of the long range 
program, the Department will pursue an active imme- 
diate program comprising the following: Continued 
collaboration on numerous special committees of other 
organizations, representing the architectural profession. 
Initiate desired types of research in suitable reliable 
institutions and laboratories, some of these through the 
Joint Committee of the Institute and the Producers 
Council, the Building Construction Research Board 
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and technical societies, including specially problems of 
materials used in combination. A series of Building 
Type Studies, including Public School Buildings, Hos- 
pitals, Libraries, College Buildings. The first of these, 
on Public School Buildings appears in this issue of the 
Bulletin. Special Problem studies such as the Study 
of Causes of Loss of Life in Hotel Fires, which is now 
in progress. 

A continuous review of approximately 150 profes- 
sional and technical periodicals will disclose information 
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and references of value to the architect which will be 
published in the bi-monthly BuLLETIN. 


\ 


SUGGESTIONS 


Comments and criticism of this immediate and long 
range program are urged and invited from all archi- 
tects and particularly from the individual members 
and chapters of The Institute. This is the time to help 
The Institute get off to a right start in a new field. 


Building Type Reference Guide No. 1 
The Public School Building 


THe ARCHITECT AND THE 
Pus.ic ScHoo, BUILDING 


HE strength of the American democratic ideals in 
education will cause school building to continue 
to bulk large in the total volume of building, in spite 
of population trends and many local variations. Public 
school buildings rank third in dollar volume in this 
country exceeded only by Public Works and Dwellings. 
There will be a continuous and steady demand upon 
the architectural profession to solve the housing and 
planning problems which are becoming both more com- 
plex and more flexible. There is evidence of an increas- 
ing appreciation of the architect’s role as creative de- 
signer and coordinator. 

The best interests of the public will be served if the 
architect keeps an open mind, and is willing to work 
with his clients in constantly reanalyzing the problems 
and requirements and exploring the means of satisfying 
them. 

This building type guide does not attempt to set up 
rigid technical standards and plan data, because on a 
national scale they do not exist. ‘There are many 
regional and local variations due to climate and topog- 
raphy, and in the organization and techniques of 
education. 

The purposes of this bulletin are to assist the general 
practitioner in self-education by: 

Reporting the most authoritative opinions on 
theories and trends in education, in order that he 
may 

Participate in basic school planning in his com- 
munity from the earliest stages, with an informed and 
sympathetic attitude, 
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Anticipating trends which may not yet have ap- 
peared in the thinking and planning of his particular 
local clients, so that he may plan for 

Flexibility required by present standards and for 
probable changes in method and organization of edu- 
cation during the life of the building in order that 
he and his clients may 

Avoid early functional obsolescence, thereby mak- 
ing the building a better long term investment. 


In order to render the most competent service in this 
important field the architect should take cognizance of 
the following general factors: 


Population Trends 

The effects of population trends on school building 
are noted in some detail in the Symposium on page 28. 
Another aspect is the decreasing death rate which indi- 
cates a greater average longevity. This with a decreas- 
ing birth rate portends higher average age. This with 
increased leisure will be the basis of demand for adult 
education. 

Another obvious population phenomenon is the con- 
stant shifting within and in and out of urban centers. 
This, together with the continuous change in educa- 
tional method and organization points to the avoidance 
of unduly heavy and permanent buildings of high initial 
cost. This must be balanced by the avoidance of shoddy 
building of high maintenance cost and rapid physical 
obsolescence, in all of which climate is an important 
variable factor. 


Schools and City Planning 
The elementary school has long been accepted by 
city planners as the determinant of the basic urban unit, 
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the neighborhood (although they do not like the word 
neighborhood and are still looking for another word 


for the same thing). 
The standard maximum walking distance to schools 


of three ranks is: 


Elementary School ........ Y%to %4 mile 
Junior High School........ 3% to 1 mile 


Senior High School........ 1 to 1% miles 


However the relationship of the school to city plan 
is no longer simply a matter of convenient walking 
distance for children. New ideas regarding play- 
grounds and parks, and the school as community center 
are involved. The architect will in most cases be 
among the leaders in city planning in his community. 
If there is no comprehensive planning in the city he will 
have to aid his clients in anticipating probable trends. 


The School as Community Center 

There is a very strong trend toward the use of the 
school building for a variety of activities for all ages. 
The idea is more readily accepted in rural communities 
where comparable facilities are not so commonly pro- 
vided in other buildings. However, in large urban 
centers efforts are made to develop local loyalties and 
esprit de corps in terms of smaller portions of the city, 
for which purpose the public school provides a natural 
physical focus with democratic implications. 
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Outdoor Recreation for School and Community 

The recommended minimum play space per pupil 
has increased in several decades from 10 or 20 sq. ft. 
to 250 sq. ft. The recommended minimum site for the 
school only is five acres. Consideration of these re- 
quirements leads naturally to the idea of combining 
school site, and public park to provide recreation facili- 
ties for all ages, with ample parking and landscaping 
for the school. 


Federal Aid 

There are now ten bills before Congress intended to 
help schools and raise salaries. It is expected that other 
bills will be introduced. 

Outstanding are the Aiken Bill and the Hill-Taft- 
Thomas Bill, both of which favor the poorer States, and 
which seek to equalize educational opportunities. The 
Aiken Bill provides $100 minimum per year per pupil. 
In 1924 Maine, West Virginia and thirteen southern 
states were below the national average of $116 per 
pupil. 

The Hill-Taft-Thomas Bill is sponsored by eight 
Senators, 4 Democrats and 4 Republicans, and also re- 
ceives wide support among educators. According to the 
formula in this bill only thirty-three States would re- 
ceive help, according to their needs. 

Opponents of Federal aid fear that the Government 


FINANCE 


Estimated Average Annual Capital Expenditure (In 1940 Dollars) Required to Attain Desirable Goals for 
Public Elementary and Secondary Schools in the United States Within Specified Periods. 


Average annual expenditure re- 
quired to remove deficiencies and 
meet current needs during a 


Purpose Expenditures 
in 1939-40 10-year period 20-year period 
(1945-1955) (1945-1965) 
1 2, 3 4 

A. Buildings and sites 
1. New buildings and additions to buildings... £159,200,000 $982,300,000 $566,700,000 
Z, lmprovements to builditige 221.1 a ee 43,800,000 58,600,000 43,600,000 
os Sites 2. ae ae. em ret rer een eater oe © 9,600,000 58,900,000 34,000,000 
‘Lotal, btildings. and ‘sites 21.0228. eee 212,600,000 1,099,200,000 644,300,000 

B. Equipment 

1. Furniture, fixtures, laboratory equipment, etc.............__ 31,400,000 196,500,000 113,300,000 
2. Library books.......... corto: a aa a eee ee 5,100,000 28,400,000 21,300,000 
3. Transportation equipment... =. Je eee 8,900,000 23,100,000 20,300,000 
Total equipment... a ee 45,400,000: *; 248,000,000 154,900,000 
Ce fotal capital"outlay..o0....... oh. oe 258,000,000 1,347,200,000 799,200,000 
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will assume policy-making authority, while those favor- 
ing Federal aid point to such aid since 1802 in the form 
of land grants and direct financial aid, noting that 
States still control educational policy. 


Adult Education 


A representative sampling of 100 American citizens 
would include 4 persons with no formal schooling; 10 
with 4 years or less of elementary school experience; 
46 with 5 to 8 years; 30 with one or more years of high 
school training; 10 with one or more years of college 
education. 


These facts are the basis of an increasing interest in 
and demand for a comprehensive adult education 
program, which will involve demands for space and 
equipment. 


School-centered community programs are found in 
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a variety of American communities. The South Orange- 
Maplewood (N. J.) Adult School is described in 
Establishment of an Adult School by J. K. Torbert. 
Education-recreation programs are found also in the 
schools of Newark, N. J., Milwaukee, Wisc., Plane- 
view, Kans., and Decatur Ill. School buildings in 
Norris, Tenn., are open from 6:30 A. M. to 10:30 
P. M., weekdays, twelve months a year. 

The movies have proved that “supply can create 
demand”. The adult education movement will spread 
rapidly and widely, but the architect and his clients 
should not wait for the local demand. If the idea is 
accepted on its merits and buildings planned accord- 
ingly, a real public service will be rendered, there will 
be better return on investment, and greater public 
satisfaction in the educational system and the building. 


(See item 9 of Symposium, page 30.) 


Planning School Buildings for Community Recreation Use 


Some Basic PRINCIPLES 


1. All public school buildings, located where public 
provision should be made for community recreation 
facilities, should be planned and constructed to serve 
effectively not only the requirements of the school pro- 
gram but also the needs of all the people of the neigh- 
borhood and community for a broad recreation program. 

2. Authorities responsible for administering com- 
munity recreation activities to be provided in the school 
buildings should have a share in the planning of those 
facilities intended for community recreation use. If 
there are no local public recreation authorities, other 
available competent recreation leadership should be 
consulted. 

3. In meeting neighborhood recreation needs many 
of the facilities provided for the school program may be 
effectively used, such as the gymnasium, auditorium, 
music, shop and speech rooms, library and play room, 
and classrooms with removable seats. 

4. Citizens’ advisory groups representative of the 
community or neighborhood should be consulted with 
reference to the planning of new school buildings. Such 
groups can interpret to the community the need for 
such facilities, and to the educational authorities the 
community facilities desired by the people and for which 
they are willing to pay. 

5. Facilities designed for community recreation use 
should be grouped at one end of the school building, 
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in a special wing or in a separate building. Such func- 
tional arrangement limits access to other parts of the 
building making possible efficient control and economi- 
cal maintenance and operation. 


6. Recreational facilities in school buildings should 
be situated adjacent to the outdoor recreation areas. 


Direct access from parking areas and from the street 
should be provided. 


7. Whenever a school building is designed for com- 
munity recreation use, such use should be recognized 
as a major function of the building and not merely as 
incidental or unessential. A plan of operation should be 
worked out so that community use will in no way inter- 
fere with regular school use, but use of the school by 
the community should be made attractive and conven- 
ient. Facilities for community use should be available 


for a maximum period. 


CuHeEcK List 


1. Provide one or more community rooms to serve as 
lounges or places where young people or adults can 
drop in outside school hours under proper sponsorship 
or supervision. Attractive, well-lighted and ventilated 
ground floor rooms prove most satisfactory. 


2. Provide special cupboards for storing equipment, 
tools and materials used for community groups in art 
rooms, craft shops, and other rooms where such dupli- 
cate storage space is necessary for convenient use. 
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3. Provide separate lockers for community use in 
locker rooms serving the gymnasium, swimming pool 
or outdoor recreation areas. 

4. Control heating and lighting for parts of the 
school used by community groups, to reduce heating and 
lighting costs. 

5. Provide for closing off corridors and hallways 
where necessary to control community use after school 
hours and to prevent excessive custodial service cost for 
this purpose. 

6. In elementary schools and in junior high schools 
to be used by younger children, provide a play room 
that opens on the playground, which is large enough for 
a variety of activities and contains cupboards for storing 
play materials. 

7. Provide toilets and drinking fountains that are 
easily accessible from the playground and that, with 


the play room, can be shut off from the rest of the 
building. cy 

8. Provide an entrance to the section containing 
community facilities that is easily reached from the 
street and well lighted at night. 

9. There is an advantage in floodlighting play 
areas so that there may be a maximum of twilight and 
evening use. 

10. Cafeterias can be used to greater advantage if 
there is a small stage to encourage wider utilization of 
a space which is normally used too little. 

11. Plan all facilities with a view to multiply use. 
Many of the facilities designed primarily for school 
purposes will be usable for community purposes; very 
few of the facilities designed for community use will 
not be made usable for the school program. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 

—NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 


Symposium on Trends Affecting Schools 


HE Department of Education and Research has 
asked three prominent educational authorities to 
comment on ten observable trends in population and 
education which may affect school building construction. 
The educators are, in alphabetical order: 


Dr. T. C. Holy, Director, Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University. 

Dr. Frank W. Hubbard, Director, Research Di- 
vision, National Education Association. 

Dr, Harry P. Smith Professor of Education, Syra- 
cuse University. 

The propositions and the educators’ comments, some- 
what condensed: 


1. Population trends affecting school population and 
volume of school building requirements during the 
next decade. 

Because of the high birth rates during the years 
1940 through 1946, elementary school enrollment may 
be expected to increase, reaching its peak around 1960 
when children born in 1946 will be 14 years of age and 
should, therefore, have finished their elementary school- 
ing. This peak is based on the assumption that the 
high birth rate of the war years will not continue. In 
the case of secondary school enrollment, it is expected 
there will be a further decline continuing to about 
1955 when it should be arrested by the entrance into 
high school of children born during the high birth 
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rate years of 1940 through 1946. (Holy) (Hubbard 


and Smith in almost complete agreement.) 


2. Trend in percentage of population patronizing 
schools and in total number of years of schooling. 

The decline in birth rates, which during the 1930s 
reached the lowest in the history of the Nation, has re- 
sulted in a large number of childless families. In a 
1941 study made in 93 Ohio school districts, which 
included 18 cities only 35% of the families living in 
these school districts at that time had children in the 
public schools. If two out of every three families have 
no direct contact with the schools through their own 
children, then if the schools may expect their support, 
the program must be broadened to include them within 
its scope of influence. In the matter of the number of 
years of schooling, the trend for a number of years has 
been upward. This is shown by the difference in the 
percentage of the men in World Wars I and II who 
were high school graduates. (Holy) 

Statistics of the U. S. Office of Education would 
seem to indicate that the percent of population patro- 
nizing the schools is steadily increasing except for the 
recent war period. For example, in the school year 
1899-1900, 72.4 percent of the children 5-17 years of 
age were enrolled in the public schools. In 1929-30, 
the percent was 81.3; in 1939-40, it was 85.3. It de- 
clined in 1941-42 to 84.2 percent. I think more recent 
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figures when they are issued by the U. S. Office of 
Education would show a return to prewar percents. 
While the percent of children of school age enrolled 
in public schools has steadily increased, the school popu- 
lation has become a declining proposition of the total 
population. Before 1900 the school population was 
approximately 30 percent of the total population. To- 
day it is about 22 percent. (Hubbard) 

Smith in general agreement, with added comment: 


One or two years beyond grade 12 may become much 
more general in the next two decades. 


3. Effect of migration of population of school 
population, 


During the war many communities, particularly the 
smaller ones where large war industries were located, 
had a tremendous influx of population. To provide 
housing and instruction for those, the Congress en- 
acted the Lanham Bill which provided subsidies for 
capital outlay and operation. Furthermore in certain 
communities there is a transient population which 
moves in as cold weather approaches and moves out 
Because of the much lower birth 
rate in the cities as compared with rural districts, there 
is a constant migration of population into the cities, 
otherwise they would not be able to maintain their 
present population levels. (Holy) 

We have had a great displacement of population 
during the war period. The rim of the country, 
Florida, California, the Gulf areas, and the Great 
Lake areas have piled up populations and caused school 
difficulties from the angle of housing. We have also 
had a housing problem due to people moving from the 
large cities out to suburban areas on the edges of 
metropolitan communities. (Hubbard) 

Certain centers of war industry will be affected con- 
siderably by the out-migration of families who settled 
in those areas because of the war industries. The school 
census of this particular area seems to indicate that 
the migration of people to this city to work in the war 
industries was largely that of single people or couples 
without children. Apparently, the families with 
children tended to remain where they were, even though 
the workers came to the industries. (Smith) 


when spring arrives. 


4. Impending or probable changes in age groupings 
in school organization—effect of the junior college 
movement on the 6-3-3 school year division. 

In some states where the public junior college move- 
ment has gained widespread acceptance, such as in 
California, there is a trend toward a 6-4-4 type of 
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school organization. However, as far as the Nation 
as a whole is concerned I do not believe the junior 
college movement has had a great deal of influence 
on either the 8-4 or 6-3-3 types of school organization. 


(Holy) 


There is some inclination to take care of the junior 
college movement in a 6-4-4 arrangement. The 6-4-4 
plan is pretty likely to be confined for some years in 
the Pacific Coast area, Texas and possibly a belt of 
states around the Great Lakes. (Hubbard) 

New York State has established a few experimental 
technical institutes, but anything approaching the uni- 
versal establishment of such institutes is in the future. 


(Smith) 


5. Trends in attendance at vocational secondary 
schools, both terminal and preparatory. 


The various training programs carried out by the 
Manpower Commission and the United States Office 
of Education during the war gave considerable im- 
petus to vocational education. In Ohio a State-wide 
committee has been working on the problem of area 
vocational schools, to be so located that they serve sev- 
eral separate school districts. Also there has been 
considerable interest in technical institutions providing 
one to two years of training in technical fields beyond 
high school. In 1944 the Board of Regents of the 
State of New York reported a plan for the establish- 
ment of twenty institutes of Applied Arts and Sciences 
and one institute of Public Service Training, all of 
these to be state supported. In 1933, 1,340,110 persons 
were enrolled in Federally Aided Vocational classes. 
By 1945, this number had increased to 2,002,895. 
(Holy) 

(Supporting opinion and evidence by Hubbard and 
Smith.) 


6. Trend in acceleration or sectioning for excep- 
tional or slow children, relative to number and size 
of rooms. 

Within recent years much attention has been given 
to the problems arising in the case of slow learning 
children. Many states now provide a subsidy for 
their instruction. Ohio, in 1945, appropriated for a 
two-year period $234,000 special subsidy for slow learn- 
ing children. Furthermore, the trend is toward keep- 
ing these children in the regular school centers rather 
than segregating them in so-called special schools. 
Rooms designed for these children are generally fitted 
with workshops and other types of similar equipment. 


(Holy) 
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No greatly increased tendency to segregate ex- 
ceptionally slow children or even exceptional children. 
Most educators believe that wherever possible the ex- 
ceptional child should be taught along with his normal 
fellows both for his sake and for the sake of the typical 
children. There will be special facilities and special 
training opportunities for exceptional children, but 
these will be attached to regular elementary and secon- 
dary school buildings rather than in specialized build- 
There is considerable 
disagreement among educators on this point. Cities 
like Detroit and New York have set up specialized 
schools. 


ings for exceptional children. 


Even as small a community as Binghampton, 
N. Y., has a specialized school. A very fine school in 
Rochester, N. Y., has excellent facilities for the 
crippled children on one floor and a typical elementary 
school on the second floor. (Hubbard) 

‘There is an increasing interest in diagnostic and 
remedial work for typical children. This involves 
space provisions for handling these problems either in 
small groups or on an individual basis. There is little 
evidence yet of any special provision for the accelerated, 
though in my judgment there should be. (Smith) 


7. Trends in floor area per pupil for different age 
groups. 

With the trend toward greater participation on the 
part of the pupils in the classroom program, there has 
been a corresponding increase in the amount of floor 
area per pupil. The 15 square feet which has been 
the common accepted standard for many years is be- 
ing replaced by standards of 20 or more square feet 
per pupil. (Holy) 

I do not see any great change in floor areas per 
pupil for the different age groups over commonly prac- 
ticed standards of the present day, except as there will 
be special types of rooms or special facilities. (Hubbard) 

There is a trend in thinking toward larger floor 
areas for elementary school work but that trend will 
not be realized in practice unless building costs are 
reduced to the point where school districts can afford 
to erect school buildings. (Smith) 


8. Broader concept of education involving new 
types of activities which affect the number and type 
of special activity spaces. 

In the United States as a whole, out of each 100 
boys and girls who enter the 9th grade, not more than 
15 to 20 will pursue their education beyond the high 
school. Consequently, the major job of secondary 
schools is training for life rather than for college en- 
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trance. Recognition of this fact is bringing about a 
broader conception of education which in turn means 
a greater variety of educational opportunity in the 
secondary schools. More adequate activity spaces are 
being provided in the fields of music, art, home eco- 
nomics, shop, visual education, health, physical educa- 
tion, drama, radio, public speaking and applied math- 
ematics. (Holy) 

I think to an increasing extent school buildings will 
have more special activity areas. These will be play 
spaces, work spaces, little theaters, etc., that will pro- 
vide for artistic, creative, and cultural activities sup- 
plementing the more or less typical school program. 
There will also be special areas in most school build- 
ings for community activities for adults and other age 
eroups. For example, even in a typical elementary 
school, it should be possible to turn one or more work- 
rooms into spaces where adults in the evening could 
work on hobby programs. ‘The auditorium of the 
elementary school should be available for little theater 


(Hubbard) 
Effect, if any, on space and 


activities among adults. 


9. Adult Education. 
equipment requirements. 

In the light of the fact that the high school is the 
terminal training school for a large proportion of the 
youth of the nation, then it may be expected that 
greater and greater attention will be given to adult 
education. At the present time approximately one- 
third of the states of the union have special state subsi- 
dies for adult education. However, adult education has 
had little effect upon space and equipment require- 
ments other than those which are now being provided 
for general community use. (Holy) 

Representing one point of view, many educators like 
to have adult programs centralized in high schools and 
special adult evening schools requiring chiefly the use 
of the regular high school equipment. Many others, 
however, including the writer, look upon much of 
future adult education as a community program which 
will require a community school—elementary, junior 
high, or senior high school, whichever it may be—with 
facilities that can be turned to adult purposes. The 
adult program then will be much more informal than 
most of the adult education programs now being con- 
ducted at night in evening high schools. (Hubbard) 


10. Recognition of psychological factors in the 
character of surroundings as exemplified in the follow- 
ing phrases from educational literature: “The cur- 
riculum is the whole 


environment,’ “Emotional 


climate.” 
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To an increasing extent we will be concerned with 
school buildings from the angle of their pleasing effects. 
That is, we will paint buildings not from the angle 
of simple utility but from the angle of art and possibly 
the effect of colors upon emotions. Windows will be 
designed to suggest freedom and sunshine and relaxa- 
tion, rather than to suggest factories and imprisonment. 
Walls and lighting will be designed to promote com- 
fort and health and the sense of well-being. Here is 
a whole area where many educators are still relatively 

‘inexperienced. (Hubbard) 
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In a study recently made of the mental adjustment of 
children enrolled in three elementary schools in a 
large city, it was found that 12% of these children 
were seriously maladjusted and an additional 30% 
were less seriously maladjusted. 

In a similar study made in a rural county, the per- 
centage of seriously maladjusted children was found 
to be from 19 to 21 percent. In the light of these 
figures, much attention is being given to determining 
the causes of these maladjustments and what steps can 
be taken to eliminate these causes. (Holy) 


Educators’ Requirements 


THE ProcressivE Epucation MoveMENT 


In a statement to The Institute’s Department of 
Education and Research, Dr. Frank Hubbard, Director 
of Research of the National Education Association 
summarized the present status of this movement by 
saying that Progressive Education is now spelled pro- 
gressive education. In other words, many of the ideas 
and methods, regarded as radical and visionary when 
advocated two decades ago, are now more and more 
widely accepted, with modifications based on ex- 
perience. 

Some of the more salient ideas in this philosophy 
of education are: 

The classroom is a miniature democracy. The chil- 
dren and the teacher mingle, work and play coopera- 
tively. The subject matter, where possible, is inte- 
grated into activities so that the child may not be 
conscious that he is being taught. The ideal is to teach 
the child, not the subject matter. As much as possible 
learning is made an exciting experience, based on living, 
on concrete experiences. Facts come to the child from 
activity projects, as answers to real problems or 
questions. 

The community is regarded as part of the school and 
vice versa. Pupils learn to live and work in groups, 
but with opportunity for self-expression. The effect of 
this kind of teaching on school building requirements is 
indicated in the following chart (next page). 


Epucators Look To ARCHITECTS FOR 
CREATIVE DESIGNING 
Dr. Ray L. Hamon, of the U. S. Office of Education, 


Chairman of Central Standards Committee of National 
Council on School House Construction in a recent 


statement to The Institute’s Department of Education 
and Research said that in the past the professional edu- 
cators and government agencies concerned with school 
buildings had attempted to tell the architects in detail 
how to design the school. Their present attitude ac- 
cording to Dr. Hamon is to tell the architect what is 
wanted, and why and to let the architect determine 
how. This is confirmed in the introduction of the 
Guide for Planning School Plants, to be published by 
the National Council on School House Construction 
this month. The title includes the word Tentative 
and it is stated that the work is published “not as 
standards but as principles and objectives for planning 
school facilities.” Hope is expressed that the Guide 
will “induce comprehensive and creative thinking by 
school administrators and architects.” The introduc- 
tion further states that “A creative designer might 
find new, ingenious and economical means of comply- 
ing with the objectives of good planning,” The Council 
solicits constructive suggestions from educators, archi- 
tects and others as to revisions which will make future 
revised editions more helpful.” 


ScHOoL LIBRARIES 


The school library, in its important role of service 
and instruction agency, is an integral part of a modern 
school plant. Its design is of paramount importance. 
The following work areas require careful planning: 
(1) reading and circulation space; (2) work room; 
(3) storage space; (4) conference space; (5) audio- 
visual area; and (6) librarian’s office. 

In the average-size high school, the Reading Center 
should be equipped to accommodate 10-15% of the 


total enrollment, with special emphasis on good lighting . 
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Educational Objective 
or Activity 


Courses and methods never finally fixed. 


Projects or Work Units involving variety of equip- 
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A.LA. File D-1, 


Architectural Characteristics 
and Features 


ing, conduits. 


ment. room. 
Classroom workshop. 
Group work, one or more groups. Movable furniture. 


Use of reference books and files in classroom. 


Book shelves and file cabinets. 


Ct Se a ee ee 


Greatest possible flexibility in general plan, con- 
sistent with durability and soundproofness; non- 
bearing partitions with minimum of ducts, pip- 


Ample storage space of several types in each class 


Class room approaches square plan proportion. 


Music and Dance, Rhythm Band. Soundproofness. 
Built-in radio, phonograph, storage. 
Suitable floor construction and finish. 


Creative Art Work, display. 


Local Data in social projects. 


Local materials in science and nature study. 


Dramatics in the classroom, as exercises in co- 
operation and self expression, not necessarily 
for audience entertainment. 


Visual, and Audio-visual material used on ir- 
regular schedule to supplement other activities. 


Non-staining, cleanable surfaces. 


Exhibit space in each room. 


Bulletin boards. 


Aquarium, Museum, display and storage space. 


Landscape plan for pupil participation including 


gardens. 


Direct circulation to outdoors. 


Flexibility, movable furniture. 
Equipment for simple simulation of stage. 


tics, Soundproofing. 


Each classroom equipped with workable, conven- 
ient, durable window-sealing devices. Acous- 


Adequate wiring. Air-conditioning. 


School program integrated with Home, Church 


and Community. 


for PTA, etc. 


Health and Physical development of each pupil. 


Extra-curricular activities. 
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Conference and counselling rooms, Meeting rooms 


Clinic room with storage, supplies, files. 


Meeting rooms and special activity rooms. 
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(both natural and artificial) and on desirable reading 
facilities. 

Where school libraries also function as a community 
facility, all areas must be expanded to include adult 
needs. The combination library should be located on 
the first floor, with outside entrance to adult reading 


room and some separation between community and 
student reading space. 


ScHOoL KitcHENS 


As the size of the school kitchen depends upon total 
meal load (unaffected by number of shifts), its design 
represents the collaboration of architect, cafeteria direc- 
tor and equipment manufacturer. Suitable provision 
should be made for the following features: Orderly 
sequence for meat and vegetable cookery; facilities for 
maintaining cooked and cold foods at proper tempera- 
ture; efficient distribution of utensils and food prepara- 
tion areas for baked foods and salads. 


THE ScHooL HOMEMAKING DEPARTMENT 


The homemaking department of a school offers a 
dificult problem for the architect. The difficulties are 
inherent in the objectives of the educational program. 
Buildings last for many decades, but standards of 
furnishings and equipment change rather rapidly. Con- 
sequently, flexibility is an important attribute. It is 
generally accepted that the homemaking department 
should present a home-like appearance, and yet it must 
serve as classroom and laboratory for as many as thirty 
or more pupils at one time. Thus the rooms must be 
large, but not appear large; the furnishings must ap- 
pear to be like those in homes, and yet they must be in 
scale. They must be sturdy enough to withstand harder 
use than would occur in the usual home, but at the 
same time the furniture must be such that twelve-year 
old girls can sit comfortably in the chairs and perform 
efficiently on the working surfaces. In a family home 
there is a place for every piece of equipment and it 
stays in its place. 


In the homemaking department provision for a 
variety of learning experiences must be made, some of 
which occur only occasionally. This makes of primary 
importance the problem of convenient storage—for 
child care equipment; for the bed which is used when 
teaching home care of the sick; for the samovar and tea 
service used on special occasions; for service plates and 
“dress-up” china, silver, and equipment; and for the 
variety of specialized illustrative materials essential to 
teaching a well-rounded program of homemaking. 

Architects are thinking in terms of more built-in 
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furniture for homes, of new uses of glass, of plastics, 
prefabricated units, air-conditioning, sound treatment, 
and lighting. These should be utilized in plans for the 
homemaking department. We are convinced that home- 
making departments which have been built with the 
primary consideration of teaching foods and clothing 
skills are now handicapping the teaching of other equal- 
ly important aspects of the program. The new depart- 
ments must be planned in such a way as to function 
effectively as a setting for the working conference. 
Blaziel has said that ‘“A fundamental principle would 
seem to be that provision must be made for teaching 
all phases of homemaking whether they be taught in 
one, two, or three rooms.” The building itself will in 
part determine the effectiveness of the homemaking 
program. 

There is no doubt but that the homemaking depart- 
ment should have a bathroom. This should be one 
that can be used as a powder room when social affairs 
are held in the department. But it is primarily an in- 
valuable facility for teaching housekeeping skills, per- 
sonal grooming, child care, and home care of the sick. 
It should be equipped with a medicine cabinet for first 
aid materials, and there should be provision for storage 
of towels. In many instances this bathroom may be the 
only one which is accessible to some pupils, and it will 
in many communities set a standard for new homes. 

Some ideas which architects might keep in mind are: 

Build in: Window treatment should be something 
more than space for radiators. Provision for window ? 
boxes for plants; for extra seating by use of window 
seats, drop benches and drop tables for laying out cloth 
and patterns. This may eliminate use of folding chairs, 
which if used, must have a storage place. In-a-door 
bed for the home nursing class. Sturdy ironing boards. 
Dining room should have built-in cupboards for storage 
of dishes. These will tend to be in scale only if they 
are built in by the architect. Book-cases. Storage space 
for bedding, laundry and food preservation equipment. 

W orking spaces and surfaces. Space in the kitchen, 
perhaps an alcove, for a play center for young children, 
and proper storage space for the toys and equipment 
which makes possible the teaching of order as a part 
of child care. Space in the kitchen for home freezing 
and storing of frozen food. Special work surface and 
cupboard, perhaps sink, for making flower arrange- 
ments. Working surfaces of the correct height for dif- 
ferent operations, Wall spaces for pictures which will 
be in scale with the room. 

Storage cabinets. This, after all, is a recurrent prob- 
lem. The variety of teaching and illustrative materials 
necessary for teaching make this the perrenial problem 
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of the teacher. Lock cabinets should be provided for 
collections assembled as permanent collections—antique 
textiles, laces, dishes, etc. Wall paper sample books, 
rug sample books, textile samples, and materials of 
this bulky sort require special storage. 

Dr. EveLyN M. HERRINGTON 


RADIO IN THE SCHOOLS 


Basically, there are three major considerations in 
the use of radio in the classrooms in high schools and 
elementary schools. A major distinction is between the 
station and the workshop. The station emphasizes 
public station programming for the whole community, 
the workshop emphasizes training for student use. 

The school system must first determine whether it 
wants to operate its own FM station. It can be 
installed in existing buildings or even better in new 
structures designed solely for FM education stations. 
This type of planning involves several studios, an ob- 
servation room, a demonstration classroom, a control 
room, offices, and sometimes a small auditorium. 

The second major consideration is to build a work- 
shop within the school. The difference between a work- 
shop and a station is that the former is a broadcast 
center with studios, control rooms, observation room 
and offices but supplies its programs through existing 
station, i.e. transmitters owned and operated by some- 
one other than the school system. 

If a high school or elementary school is to put in a 
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workshop they would need a studio and adjoining con- 
trol and observation rooms as a minimum. Offices and 
extra studios can be added. The purpose of these studios 
would be to give students experience in using sound 
as a medium of communication. Programs can be trans- 
mitted from these studios throughout the school, or 
to commercial or educational radio stations, or recorded 
and subsequently used as a transcription program. 

The third consideration is the acoustic treatment of 
classrooms and adequate wiring so that schools may 
use programs off the air as a part of regular classroom 
work. The only problem here is “right” location of 
speaker and the possibility of darkening the room while 
a program is received. 

Two precautions are suggested: (1) An FM station 
designed to serve the community is at present a very 
expensive proposition. Published estimates of $15,000 
are not realistic. It is expected that manufacturers will 
be able to materially lessen the cost in the near future, 
especially with transmitters serving limited areas rather 
than the entire community. 

(2) Central sound systems should not be installed 
in the principal’s office if the school wants to get maxi- 
mum value. Central sound installed in a control room, 
serving a small studio, and with outlets to all rooms, 
will mean more to the school, for students can then 
use it. Put it in the principal’s office and it will come 
to be his plaything. 

ProFessoR KENNETH G. BARTLETT 


General Planning Data for Public School Buildings 


TEACHING SPACE vs. OTHER Activity AREAS 


The most fundamental test of a good school build- 
ing is the amount of teaching space provided. 
Recommended Allocation of Elementary 
School Space 


POACHING statin tee Lone ADD 65% or more 
Incl. laboratories, workshops, 


gymnasium, auditorium, library. 


PGTOINISICATON. 2552 oh os pe, ead 5% or less 
Incl. offices, counseling, health, 
faculty rooms. 

SCLviCGS 6. A erie os 8% or less 
Incl. kitchen, lunchroom, lockers, 
janitor, toilets. 

IACCOSSOTIOG ae Gene Ue ee 5% or less 
Heating, general storage. 

Cir CulatOn ee es tee Nees cs sal 17% or less 

100 
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Corripor WIDTHS 


Where no local or State regulation governs, de- 
sirable widths of corridors may be determined by 
the formula; 


P 
W=44 — 
25 
in which; 
We=net clear width in ft. (between locker 
doors standing open) 
P=number of pupils in wing or unit served 
by corridor. 


Exir Wiptus 


Where no local or State regulation governs, de- 
sirable widths of exits may be determined by the 
formula; 


E=.4P 
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in which; 
E=net width of exit in inches. 


P=number of pupils in room or building to 
be emptied. 


(Formula is based on a rate of 30 pupils per minute 
per w.dth of 22 inches, with intent to empty building 
in two minutes, which actually works out E=.367 P) 
NUMBER OF STORIES 


With improved insulation materials and techniques 
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and more efficient heating equipment, more considera- 
tion is given, even in colder latitudes, to the one-story 
building. Escape from the one-story structure is so much 
easier that the hazard of death or panic in case of fire 
is greatly reduced, justifying the difference in code 
requirements in many communities between one- and 
two-storied. In such cases the added cost of fire-resist- 
ant construction and stairs for the higher building may 
offset the added cost of land and heating for the spread- 
out one-story. 


CuartT oF RECOMMENDED CIRCULATION AND EXPposuRE 


Uncontrollable Noise 


Con- : Levels 
Direct | spicu- | Near eee Prefer- Direct | y.olat- 
Activity Public | ous Park- ate ores Out 2 Serv. 
Spaces En- | Public ing BA door . Entr. Quiet Moder- Loud 
ee Pee eee Play- | Ex- Exit Unit 1 ace 
an non ot | ground | posure a Zone | 7one Zone 
Administration....... * * oe * 
Class.Rooms......... * * Jt 
Kindergarten......... * * * * * 
Special Rooms........ * * * 
FASSEMDI Vcr a iscccc cs * xe * * * 
Recreation)... ....... * * * * * * 
POIMING see ek ce a * * * * 
NN 
CHILD STATURE DIMENSIONS 
FOR DESIGNING OF FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 
Fi ti 
Avg Shelf Eye Ghanider sete ee ee Shoulder | Seat Ht. | poop pe 
Age Ht Reach Leve Ht. Standing Out- Width (rear) 3/7 H+41" 
H Wet 9H 8H at Table | stretched H/4 2/7 H 
H/3 H 
D esa ae anne 3/— 4’— 31% | 3’— 23%] 2’—-10% | 1 — 2% 3/— —10% | 1’— 0% | lI — 7% 
OSL aAkianeeeee 3/— 4’— 6 3’/— 4% | 37’— l’— 3/— —11y)| VW V— 8% 
UNG I Havent betel tc 3’—11 4— 8u| 3’— 6% | 3’— 1%] V— 3%] 3’—I11 —114%) ’W—1%)} V— 

SiMe te secs hae ee 4/— 4’—1034 | 3’— 8 3/— l’— 4% 4'— Vv— 0% | I’— 1/—10 
ORME Hal re tste acecehe ss 4’— 5/— 3’— 93% | 37— 44H] 4i— 1’— 03% | 1’— 2%] 1’—il 
sds: facta: 4/— 5’'— 3% | 311% | 3’— 6% | V— 5%] 4'— ee I oa Vv—l1% 
BOE cA oo ois ws tue fl 5’— 6 4’— 1%} 3’— l’— 6% 4/— 1’W— 134 | 1’.— 3% | 2’— 0% 
7) eo Ro ee 4/— Sj— 8%] 4— 3% | 3— 9K] V— 4/— VvW— 2%) ’— 4%) 2’—1% 
MIS Pe Pe scale tere vets 4’—11 5’—11 4’— 5 3’—11 V— 7% 4’—]1 VW— 2% | V—5 2’— 2% 

NAN chee eee. 5/— 6/— 4/— 4,— 0% | 1'— 8% | S’'— l’— 3%] VW— 5%] 2’— 3 
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Crass Room ArEA UNITS 
FOR VARIOUS TYPES OF ACTIVITY AND FURNITURE 


Furniture Arrangement Sq. Ft. 
per Pupil 
Chairs and Desks 
Formal Aisle Plan___...... eee eee oe 10 
(hosed Wincularts 2S tanh a2 3a ete 16 
Open: Circulars 2s ee 25 
Desks Grouped in Fours as Tables... 10 


The Client Says: 


Ne NOT THE SUFFERINGS of past ages, are not 
cries of expiring nations .. . a summons sufficient- 
ly loud to reach our ears and to rouse us to apply a 
remedy for the present, an antidote for the future? 
We shall answer these questions by the way in which 
we educate the rising generation. If we do not prepare 
children to become good citizens—if we do not de- 
velop their capacities, if we do not enrich their minds 
with knowledge, imbue their hearts with the love of 
truth and duty, and a reverence for all things sacred 
and holy, then our republic must go down to destruc- 
tion as others have gone before it; and mankind must 
sweep through another vast cycle of sin and suffering, 
before the dawn of a better era can arise upon the 
world. It is for our government, and for that public 
opinion which in a republic governs the government, 
to choose between these alternatives of weal or woe.— 
Horace Mann, in his Eighth Annual Report to the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, 1844. 


SCHOOLS IN SMALL COMMUNITIES 


‘64 MONG YOUNG COUPLES, particularly, there is a 
widespread conviction which accounts in no 
small measure for the wave of migration from cities to 
surrounding small towns. It is their conviction that 
children have much to gain from such a move. It is 
not simply a question of more fresh air and sunshine, 
but of improved educational opportunity. They know 
that the small town, as contrasted with both the city 
and the rural area, is generally in a most favorable 
position to capitalize on the educational advantages of 
both, while remaining free of their weaknesses.” 
Community use. “Let us capitalize on the school 
building’s potential usefulness to the community as a 
whole. It is not the property of the board of education 
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Chairs only 


In Rowsncsetis ie ee ee 5 

Large Circle ca).c-cscsteseecenter eeepc 8 

Gn all Circles booed acey cae eee oes rane 8 
Sleeping Mats 

(Kindergarten and Lower Elementary_.. 18 

Crass Room CAPACITIES 

Recommerndedi.2 Se eee 20 pupils 
Maximutir...2 sas cre eee £58. 22 eee 35 


or of the children alone. Rather, it belongs to the com- 
munity which builds it.” 

Usefulness is more important than impressiveness. 
“A school building is not an appropriate vehicle for 
proclaiming the affluence of a community. Ostentation 
and monumentality are not compatible with the needs 
or the interests of children. Money spent on vanity is 
not just money wasted. It usually represents educa- 
tional facilities of which the pupils have been deprived.” 

Mr. John Nichols, formerly supervisor of school 
buildings and plans, State Department of Education, 
Hartford, Connecticut, and now with Ernest Sibley, 
architect, West Hartford, Connecticut. 


THE VALUE OF THE ARCHITECT'S SERVICES 


‘Too much stress cannot be placed on the impor- 
tance of the architect in the school plant program. It is 
he who must coordinate the services of all the special 
engineers and produce a total design incorporating the 
educational requirements in a pleasing structure con- 
forming to state and local codes. All this he must do 
under the direction of the educational authorities and 
within the limits of a fixed budget. The successful 
performance of these functions calls for the highest 
degree of managerial ability, artistic talent, technical 
skill, and professional integrity. Without these quali- 
ties in the architect, the educational plant will be a 
disappointment. 

“It is difficult to determine the monetary value of 
good architectural services. Good architects are worth 
more than they are usually paid, and poor ones would 
be expensive if they worked for nothing. In justice to 
both architects and the public, agreements with archi- 
tects should be in writing and indicate very clearly 
the amounts and conditions of payments and the archi- 
tect’s specific relationships to such services as the prep- 
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aration of preliminary sketches, working drawings, 
specifications, and detailed drawings; and the checking 
of shop drawings, approval of materials, field super- 
vision, and structural, electrical, mechanical, and 
landscape engineering services,”’ 
Dr. Ray L. Hamon 
U.S. Office of Education 


In American School and University, 
1946 Ed. 


Let’s Prorit sy Past MISTAKES 


The Connecticut State Department of Education 
recently published the following warning and advice: 

It will be wise to remember the lessons learned dur- 
ing the late thirties. Many mistakes were made then 
in haste that are now being regretted in leisure. They 
were made because Federal authorities, in making 
grants, insisted upon immediate action for which edu- 
cational authorities were not prepared. 

Some of the more common errors were: 


1. Use of designs which were already obsolete. 

2. Use of sites that were too small. These became 
more and more inadequate as enrollments grew and 
community recreation needs became increasingly felt. 
Rising property values, however, made further site 
enlargements prohibitive. 

3. Use of sites which were not located to serve the 
specified attendance area conveniently or offer safe 
access routes. 

4. Placing schools in areas which were declining in 
school population due to business encroachments or 
aging of houses and residents. 

5. Failure to anticipate population shifts to those 

areas ripe for home development. 

6. Failure to design buildings so that they were 
adapted to the community’s civic and recreational needs. 

7. The use of designs and methods of construction 
that were not adapted to enlargement or to changes 
that would help to keep the buildings young. 

8. Adding to existing obsolete buildings that limited 
unfavorably the nature of the added portions them- 
selves. 

9. Failure to anticipate eventual reorganization of 
the schools on a different allocation or grouping of 
grades among buildings. 


If such errors are to be avoided in the future, it is 
imperative that all factors be weighed deliberately in 


the light of the changes that will come in the 50 years 
or so that a new structure will be used. Such an 
analysis consumes time. That time is available now— 
it probably will not be later. 


The evidence that must be gathered and weighed, 
briefly stated, is as follows: 


1. Present distribution of pupils’ homes—specifically. 

2. Probable areas which will see home development 
when building resumes. The probable density of popu- 
lation to be expected. 


3. Probable areas which will experience a declining 
school population. 


4, Enrollments by grades and by schools as numerical 
evidence of trends in population. 

5. Capacities and locations of buildings. 

6. Condition of existing buildings, their adaptation 
to present and future educational and community needs, 
their adaptation in design, construction, and site to 
additions and alterations. 


7. Determination of locations where new school fa- 
cilities are and will be needed. 


8. Survey of possible sites from standpoint of loca- 


tion, size, access, physical characteristics, probable cost, 


CEXCEfera. 


9, Evidence of future probabilities of school reorgan- 
ization. 


Only when these data have been assembled and 
analyzed is a board of education in a position to take 
action on new school facilities. They will form the 
basis for the broader decisions on what course to pur- 
sue. The board is still not in a position, however, to ob- 
tain the services of an architect in developing sketches. 


Sketches should be started only after a detailed state- 
ment of needs for the specific project has been formu- 
lated. Such a statement will include an itemized 
description of the facilities to be provided. 


(Editorial Comment: Some exception may be taken 
to the last two paragraphs. The architect, as a part of 
his service and for his own protection must make every 
effort to ascertain that the client has carefully pre- 
pared a dependable program. As a citizen the architect 
may very well participate in surveys and studies pre- 
paratory to a school building program. As a professional 
man he should be retained early in the study period 
because of his knowledge of city planning, and his 
ability to judge of the adequacy of sites.) 
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How to Cooperate with the State Education Department 


About half of the States now maintain school plant 
divisions in their State departments of education, offer- 
ing consultative services to school administrators and 
architects. Most of these divisions have or will develop, 
standard procedures for approval of preliminary draw- 
ings. In some States the local board is not permitted 
to pay for preliminary drawings, or to authorize work- 
ing drawings, until the State division has approved the 
premilinary drawings. 

The following check-list for preliminary drawings is 
taken from the requirements of the Division of School- 
house Planning of the California State Department of 
Education: 

Preliminary drawings when submitted to the Divi- 
sion shall include a plot of building plan; floor plan, 
elevation of two sides of building; showing the follow- 
ing items: 


Piotr Pian (to scale) 


Size and shape of entire site with over-all dimensions. 

Point of compass and data on prevailing and storm 
winds where significant. 

Topographical conditions (engineer’s survey is re- 
quired except on level site). 

Location of proposed building on site, its future 
additions and existing structures. 

Student traffic connection between all buildings. 

Service roads and parking areas. 

Buildings on adjacent properties within 40 feet of 
property lines. 


Existing growth (trees) and natural barriers (rocks, 


cliffs, streams, etc.). 
Adjacent streets, highways, sidewalks, railroads, etc. 


Fioor Pans (to scale) 

Location, sizes and purposes of all rooms. 

Location of all doors, windows, etc. 

Location of plumbing fixtures, chalk boards, bulle- 
tin boards, built-in equipment and casework. 

General method of heating, ventilating and lighting. 

Over-all dimensions. 

Possible future additions to the building. 

Tentative furniture and equipment layouts including 
student stations. 


ELEVATIONS (same scale as plans, of at least two sides. ) 


Finished floor and ceiling levels. 

Finished outside grades. 

Windows, doors, steps, areas, retaining walls, etc. 

Materials, especially as related to acoustics and main- 
tenance. 


SecTIONS (same scale, to explain conditions not made 
clear in other drawings. ) 


MIscELLANEOUS 


Dates of drawnigs and revisions. 

For auditorium-assembly units seating over 200, 
evidence that acoustical adequacy has been considered 
in shape and form. 

Brief statement from school board explaining need 
for the building and the proposed method of financing. 


School Building Specialists in Federal and State 
Offices of Education 


FEDERAL CALIFORNIA 
Ray L. Hamon Charles W. Bursch 
U. S. Office of Education Sacramento 
Washington 25, D. C. CoLorADo 
ALABAMA Cyril Whittlow 
A. R. Meadows 810-14th St., Denver 2 


Montgomery 4 CoNNECTICUT 


James H. Bruffee 
165 Capitol Avenue 


ARIZONA 
Nolan D. Pulliam 


Capitol Bldg., Phoenix Hartford 15 

ARKANSAS DELAWARE 
Sydney J. Lee, Jr. H. V. Holloway 
Little Rock Dover 
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GEORGIA KENTUCKY 
S. P. Clemens G. Young and 
Atlanta 3 Paul W. Thurman 
IDAHO Frankfort 
G. C. Sullivan 
State Capitol Bldg, Boise Lourstana 
TXorA Ny C. E. Laborde 


Harvey Poling 
State House, Indianapolis 


State Capitol 
Baton Rouge 4 


Iowa 


MAINE 


William O. Bailey 
State House, Augusta 


Cameron. M. Ross 
State House 
Des Moines 19 
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MICHIGAN 
Wilfred F. Clapp 
Capitol Building 
Lansing 2 
MINNESOTA 
I. O. Friswold 
State Office Building 
St. Paul 1 
MISSISSIPPI 
W. G. Eckles 
Old Capitol Building 
Jackson 
MoNntTANA 
Elizabeth Ireland 
c/o Capitol, Helena 
NEBRASKA 
F. B. Decker 
State House, Lincoln 9 


NEVADA 
Deputy Superintendent 
Carson City 

New HAMPSHIRE 
Paul E. Farnum 
Concord 

New Jprsey 
Seymour Williams 
Trenton 8 

New York 
Don L. Essex 
Albany 1 

NortH CAROLINA 
W. F. Credle 
Raleigh 

NortH DaxkotTa 
Paul A. Dalager 


State Capitol, Bismarck 


OREGON 
D. A. Emerson 
State Library Building 
Salem 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Hubert C. Eicher 
Harrisburg 


TENNESSEE 
H. C. Headden 
War Memorial Building 
Nashville 3 


TEXAS 


A. B. Martin 
Austin 11 


VERMONT 


Carl J. Batchelder 
Montpelier 
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VIRGINIA 
Arthur E. Chapman 
State Office Building 
Richmond 16 
WASHINGTON 
Elmer L. Breckner and 
Frank L. Sincock 
Old Capitol Building 
Olympia 
WeEsT VIRGINIA 
John Marshall 
State Capitol 
Charleston 5 
WISCONSIN 
H. W. Schmidt 
Capitol, Madison 2 
WYOMING 
Raymond S. Orr 
Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne 


Bibliography on Education 


Some publications which have included valuable 
illustrated school plant articles on buildings, grounds, 
and equipment; especially during the past five or 
six years: 


EDUCATIONAL—MONTHLIES 


(See School Life probably April 1947 for list of 
references. ) 


The School Executive, The American School Pub- 
lishing Corporation, 470 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, New York. 


The Nation’s Schools, The Nation’s Schools Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., ror Park Avenue, New 
York 17, New York. 


The American School Board Journal, The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


ARCHITECTURAL—MONTHLIES 


(See School Life for July 1946 for list of references.) 


The Architectural Forum, Time, Inc., 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y. 


Architectural Record (Special school editions avail- 
able), F. W. Dodge Corporation, 119 West 4oth 
Street, New York 18, New York. 


BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN 
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and Public School Buildings 


Pencil Points, now Progressive Architecture, (Spec- 
ial school editions). Reinhold Publishing Cor- 
poration, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, 
New York. 


Some good school plant bibliographies: 


Review of Educational Research, ‘‘School Plant and 
Equipment,’ American Educational Research 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.—December 1932, October 1935, 
October 1938, April 1942, and February 1945, 
(1948 number now in preparation under chairman- 
ship of Dr. E. T. Peterson of the University of 
Iowa.) 


Bulletin(s) of the School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, ‘Bibliography of School Buildings, 
Grounds, and Equipment,’ Bloomington, In- 
diana—January 1928, March 1933, June 1933, 
March 1935, March 1945, and September 1945. 


A Guide for Planning Facilities for Athletics, Recrea- 
tion, Health and Physical Education, prepared by 
a National Conference on this subject and will be 
published soon. For information on the avail- 
ability of this publication, write to Mr. Theodore 
P. Bank, President, The Athletic Institute, 209 
South State Street, Chicago 4, Ilinois. 
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EDUCATION—General 
General Education in a Free Society. Report of the 
Harvard Committee. Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Press. 
1945. $2.00. 
Democratic Education. 
Crowell, 1945. $2.50. 


Twentieth Century Education. Valentine, P. F., ed. 


Fine, Benjamin. New York, 


Education for Freedom. Hutchins, Robert M., Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana State Univ. Press. $1.50. 


Integrating High School and College—The Six-Four- 
Four Plan at Work—Leonard V. Koos, Harper, ’46. $3.00. 
This book is the outgrowth of an extensive investiga- 

tion into the operation of the so-called 6-4-4 plan of 

school organization over.a twenty-year period. It covers 
in a comprehensive and national way the same kind of 
appraisal which the volume, The New American College 
covers in respect to one college in Pasadena, California. 

It compiles the opinions and attitudes of administrators, 

instructors and students who have worked under this 

plan and thus supplies a total evaluation of a movement 
which gives every promise of receiving wider acceptance 
in public school systems. 


The Public Schools and Spiritual Values—John S. Bru- 
bacher, Ed. and Others. Harper, ’46. $2.50. 

The word “spiritual” in the title of the 7th Yearbook 
of the John Dewey Society may well surprise many of 
the followers of this annual publication. Dewey’s name 
has been associated with “progressive education” but few 
have understood the emphasis which it has included on 
spiritual values. This book not only demonstrates the 
true character and breadth of aim of progressive educa- 
tion, but also comprises a timely, vigorous and construc- 
tive statement of why and how the public schools can 
encourage and teach young people those character traits 
which this Yearbook calls “spiritual.” 


Education for All American Youth. National Education 
Association of the United States. Educational Policies 
Commission, National Education Association of the 
United States and the American Association of School 
Administrators, 1944. 421 p. 

Proposes a planned and vigorously implemented pro- 
gram for the improvement, adaptation, and extension of 
educational services to youth in secondary schools. De- 
scribes two hypothetical communities in post-war Amer- 
ica, Farmville and American City, and suggests possible 
solutions to the problems of meeting the educational needs 
of youth in rural and urban communities. A summary 
and pictorial presentation has been issued by the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals under the 
title Planning for American Youth. 64 p. 


Extent of Schooling of the American People. Comm. on 
Tax Educ. and School Finance, N. E. A. Wash. D. C. 
Nat'l. Educ. Assoc. pp. 1-16. Nov. ’44. 15c. 
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Extent of Schooling of the Rural-Farm Population and 
the Urban Population. Comm. on Tax Educ. and 
School Finance, N. E. A. Wash., D. C. Nat’l. Educ. 
Assoc., pp. 1-16. Nov. ’44. 15c. 


High Schools for Tomorrow. Dan Stiles. Harper. ’46. $2.50. 

How high schools can supply the kind of educational 
experience which fits young people to meet all phases 
of today’s life is the subject of this lively and popularly 
written volume by a former high school teacher who 
has in the last dozen years visited nearly a thousand 
high schools in thirty states. 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


GENERAL PROGRAM AND FINANCE 


The National Elementary Principal. Wash. D. C. Nat’l. 
Educ. Assoc. v. 25. No. 5. pp. 1-51. Apr. ’46. 35c. 
The most valuable short summary available, represent- 
ing educators’ ideals and objectives in school building. 


Educational Planning. School Executive, Vol. 63, Nos. 

5-12, January-August 1944. 

A special section in each issue indicated is devoted 
to post-war educational problems, as follows: General; 
State and local programs; the school lunch; social studies ; 
school boards; elementary schools; secondary schools; 
returned war veterans. 


The Principal in the Modern Elementary School. Robert 
Hill Lane. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1944. Chapters 
3 and 4, pages 51-116. Eighty-one illustrations. 
Discusses basic considerations in planning school build- 

ings, functional units in modern school plants, modern 

classrooms, play areas, luncherooms, heating ventilating, 
floor coverings, lighting, furniture, functional architecture. 


Planning the School Building & Program. Church, Har- 
old H. Sch. Bd. Jour. p. 29, Nov. 46; p. 39, Dec. 46; 
fanee47. 


Preplanning of School Buildings. Schmidt, H. W. Su- 
perintendents Reply. Amer. Sch. Bd. Jour. 113:39-41, 
Nov. 746, 41-42. 


Approach to Planning. Starin, A. N. Nation’s Schools, 
38:38-40, Dec. °46, illus. 


Community and School Participation in Cincinnati Build- 
ing Program. Johnson, Betty K. In The American 
School and University 1946. New York, Amer. School 
Publishing Corp. pp. 36-40. 


Looking Ahead in Education. Wrightstone, J. and Meis- 
ter, M. 1945. 
Most progressive viewpoint. Not specific as regards 
building requirements. 


Plan Before You Build. An expenditure-distribution plan 
for a school-building project. N. L. Engelhardt, School 
Executive, 62:41, 47, 54, 63, September 1942. 
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Eleven divisions in school building costs are outlined 
with detailed items under each’ division. Graduate stu- 
dents of Teachers College assisted in the study. This in- 
formation may be used in connection with the author’s 
study “Planning the Community School.” 


Planning and Financing School Bldgs. Recreation. v. 40: 
p. 172. June ’46. 


School Plant Insurance. Viles, N. E. Nashville, Tenn. 
Interstate School Bldg. Serv. pp. 1-15. 1941. 


Contribution the Federal Works Agency Can Make to 
the Planning, Designing, and Construction of School 
and College Buildings. Coleman, William H. In The 
American School and University 1946. New York, 
The American School Publishing Corp. pp. 62-68. 


Planning School Building Programs. American School 
Board Journal, 107-46-7, August 1943. 
Study by Cincinnati Board of Education. 


Problems Confronting Boards of Education. New York 
(State) University. A manual for community participa- 
tion in educational planning. Albany, The University 
of the State of New York, The State Education De- 
partment, 1944. 27 p. 

Outlines procedures for use by local school authori- 
ties in studying the educational needs of their communi- 
ties; offers suggestions for estimating community develop- 
ments and for defining appropriate education; provides 
guides for the study of resources and for a broad plan 
of action. 


A Community Survey. New York (City) Board of Edu- 
cation. Preliminary to planning a school in New York 
City’s postwar planning program. New York, Board of 
Education, 1944. 18 p. illus., diagrs. (Process print) 
Shows how one city analyzes the underlying problems 

in school building planning; describes the initial approach 
made by the architects through a study of the community 
and by discussing community needs mith community lead- 
ers. The study and proposals should be suggestive to 
others in adjusting their planning to specific requirements 
of the community. 


Michigan’s Schools Pian for the Future. Elliott, Eugene 
B. Nation’s Schools, 33 :26-27, April 1944. 

A summary of recommendations made by the Michigan 
Public Education Study Commission. The recommenda- 
tions are the culmination of more than a year of study 
by the Commission, composed of legislators, farmers, busi- 
nessmen, industrialists, representatives of women’s clubs, 
labor leaders, parent-teacher association members, and 
educators. They cover structural revision, instruction, 
personnel, school plant, auxiliary services, research, rec- 
ords and appraisal, and finance. 

Planning Schools for Tomorrow. Cook, Katherine M. 
Some considerations in educational planning for urban 
communities. U. S. Government Printing Office, 1943. 
38 p. (U. S. Office of Education, Leaflet No. 66.) 
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The purpose of this leaflet is to emphasize the impor- 
tance of planning for education in urban communities; 
to indicate some of the means of setting goals and 
choosing standards and other guides to efficient planning; 
and to offer some practical guidance in educational plan- 
ning which planning boards, committees, individuals, and 
agencies may use in stimulating and guiding plans for 
progressive educational facilities in urban communities. 


ADULT EDUCATION 


Adult Education—Good References. U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation—Bibliography No. 64. 1941. Supt. of Docu- 
ments. 

Handbook of Adult Education. Inst. of Adult Educ. T. C. 
—Columbia Univ. 

Outposts of the Public School. Dickerman, Watson. 
1938. 76 p. op. Institute of Adult Educ. 

Within the last few years, the public evening schools 
of many localities have begun to emphasize avocational 
education and to transform themselves into what are 
commonly called “adult schools.” The teaching person- 
nel of an adult school usually consists of laymen as 
well as professional educators. Its student body, free 
from academic restrictions, comes from every stratum 
of community life. Its curriculum is based upon cur- 
rent adult interests. Much of the success of adult schools 
to date seems to derive from their flexibility, informality, 
and quick responsiveness to public demand. 

Adult Adjustment. Cartwright, M. A. and Burch, G. 
New York. The Inst. of Adult Educ. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia Univ. 96 pp. $1.50. 


COMMUNITY SCHOOL 


Planning the Community School. N. L. Engelhardt and 
Engelhardt, N. L., Jr. American Book Company, 1940. 
188 p. 

This book was published before the war, but is full of 
practical suggestions and new ideas for planning the 
community school to fit the changing ideas and needs of 
society. Concrete information is given for building and 
maintaining schoolhouses to meet the challenge of the 
American way of living. The community school is pic- 
tured as the setting for adult activities. 

Community Living & The Elementary School. 24th 
Year bk., Dept. Elem. Sch. Principals. Natl. Educ. 
Assoc. Vol. 25. No. 1. 350 p. ’45. $2.00. 

Study of varied activities—no building plan data. 
Designing the Central School Plant as a Community 

Center. Essex, Donald L., Director, Div. of School 

Bldgs. & Grounds, State Dept. of Educ., Albany, N. Y. 
Planning the Community School for Practical Service. 

Engelhardt, N. L. Jn The American School and Uni- 

versity 1946. New York, Amer. School Publishing 

Corp. pp. 28-31. 
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Types of Community Facilities A School Should Pro- 
vide. Engelhardt, N. L. School Exec. 66:42-44, Dec. "46. 

Community Planning for Schools. Sherer, F. R. Indiana 
Univ. Sch. of Ed. Bul. 22: 21-4. July °46. 

Secondary Schools as Community Centers. Fulcomer, 
E. S. 1940. Amer. Assoc. for Adult Educ. 103 pp. 
Comprehensive, factual, based on actual school pro- 

grams and buildings in a variety of communities, in- 

cluding T. V. A. region. 

Community School Facilities, School Exec. 66:41-58. Dec. 
’46. illus.-plans. 

Community Schools in Action. Clapp, E. R. Viking 
Press 739. 


Study of operation of two experimental rural schools 
in Ky. and W. Va. 


The Community School. Everett, Samuel and others. 
1938. N. Y. D. Appleton-Century. Society for Cur- 
riculum Study Comm. on Community School. XII. 
487 p. illus. 

General, comprehensive, urban & rural, age-group 
requirements. Variety of actual programs analyzed. 


ARCHITECT AND SCHOOL BOARD 


Much Depends Upon the Architect. McIver, A. V. 
Nation’s Schools. 38 :38-40. Oct. ’46. 


Relationship of School Administrator to the Architect. 
Seagers, Paul W. School Board Jour. Dec. 46. p. 41. 


School Boards in Action. Amer. Assoc. School Admin. ’46. 


CITY PLANNING AND SITE 


The School—Neighborhood Nucleus. N. L. Engelhardt, 
Jr. The Architectural Forum, October 1943. Planned 
neighborhoods for 194x. 


School Sites in New Subdivisions. 
fornia Schools 17:284-6. Nov. 46. 


Natural Environment for Balanced Living. Mattison, 
C. W. Educ. Leadership. 4:186-7. Dec. ’46. illus. 


Suggestions for Landscaping Community Schools. Nash- 
ville. Tenn. Interstate School Bldg. Serv. pp. 1-16. 1941. 


Bursch, C. W. Cali- 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING 


STANDARDS 


Score Card for Evaluation of Elementary School Bldgs. 
Holy, T. C. and Arnold, W. E. Ohio State Univ. 


Guide for Planning School Plants (tentative). Stand- 
ards Committee, Nat’l Coun. on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction. 1947—-S. P. Clemons, Sec’y. c/o State Dept. 
of Educ., Tallahassee, Fla. Approx. 140 pp. $1.00. 
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Codes Should be Instruments for School Planning. Nich- 
ols, J. E. Pencil Pts. v. 26: pp. 65-72. Apr. 745. 


Standards for Elementary School Bldgs. Strayer & 
Engelhardt. Bur. Pub.-Teachers Coll., Columbia Univ. 
N. Y. 181 pp. rev. 1933. 75c. 

Valuable as a check list even though not recent. 


Standards for Senior High School Buildings. Strayer & 
Engelhardt. Bur. Publ. T. Coll., Columbia Univ. $1.50. 
Valuable as a check-list even though not recent. 


Standards for Junior High School Buildings. Strayer & 
Engelhardt. Bur. Publ. T. Coll. Columbia Univ. 1932. 
$1.00. 

Valuable as a check-list even though not recent. 


Building Types—Neighborhood Schools. Illustrated plans. 
Architectural Record, 97:71-97, 114, 115, 117, July 1945. 
Reference studies on design and planning with time- 

saver standards. 


GENERAL PLANNING 


The American School and University, cloth bound, 663- 
page, 81%4”x11”, 1946, American School Publishing Cor- 
poration, 470-4th Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. $4.00. 
The 18th Annual Edition of this well known Year Book 

devoted to the design, construction, equipment, utilization, 

and maintenance. of educational buildings and grounds. 

This varied agenda of subjects is covered in an “Edi- 
torial Section” by a series of 41 well illustrated and in- 
formative articles by well known authorities. 


The section devoted to “Building Products and Serv- 
ices” describes and illustrates a great variety of building 
products, equipment, and services of interest to those con- 
cerned with the planning, construction, equipment, and 
maintenance of buildings for educational purposes. 


Schoolhouse Planning. Six views on post-war design. By 
John J. Donovan, Ralph E. Hacker, Carl J. Malmfeldt, 
Richard J. Neutra, Ernest Sibley, and E. Post Tooker. 
Nation’s Schools, 30:29-33, October 1942. illus. ports. 
Six specialists in schoolhouse planning give their ex- 

pert views on the changes in architecture and equipment 

necessary after the war, and why such changes are ob- 
vious. 


The Prescription Needs Changing. Grace, Alonzo G. 

Nation’s Schools, 33:26-27, March 1944, 

The Commissioner of Education of Connecticut points 
out that continuous planning is essential, that a flexible 
educational system is needed to meet any exigency. Sug- 
gests certain basic principles which should be kept in 
mind in planning, research studies needed, and changes 
in organization required on the national, State, and local 
levels. 


Pupil Personnel Services for All Children. Cook, Kath- 
erine M. Planning schools for tomorrow. U. S. Gov- 
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ernment Printing Office, 1944. 20 p. (U. S. Office of 

Education. Leaflet No. 72.) 

Concerns the organized services in school systems gen- 
erally known as pupil personnel services; the need of 
such services for all children; of what they consist; how 
established and operated; where responsibility for financ- 
ing and administering them is placed; the staff needed, 
and some idea of cost involved. Suggests desirable ad- 
ministrative adjustments through which these services can 
be made available to all children. 


Better School Homes for Children. Towner, E. M. and 
Others. Comp. from 1945-6 issues of Childhood Educ. 
suppl. mat. Assoc. for Childhood Educ., Wash. D. C. 
oye BA, PATS. 


What Can School Designers Expect? Engelhardt, N. L. 
Pencil Pts. v. 23: pp. 46-55. Nov. ’42. 


Post-war Schools. Reid, J. L. Arch. @ Engr. v. 153: pp. 
12-24. May 743. 


A Glimpse at the School Plant of the Future. Priaulx, 
A. M. Arch. & Engr. v. 163: pp. 18-21. Oct. ’45. 


New Schools for Postwar Needs. Arch. & Engr. v. 155: 
pp. 12-18. Nov. 743. 


School of the Future. Stowell, K. K. Arch. Rec. v. 95: 
EAN A Wiley LEE 


Planning the Postwar School. Nichols, J. E. and Fris- 
wold, I. O. Arch. Rec. v. 93: pp. 63-6, 68. Mar. 743. 

School of the Future. K. K. Stowell. Architectural Record, 
95:57. March 1944, 


School Planning— Elementary Schools. 
Schools, 37 :33-40, March 1946. 
Schools, 37 :33-40, March 1946. 
Eight-page illustrated portfolio giving emphasis to 
schoolhouse building that provides for the growth of the 
children, the community, and the educational program. 
To Set Our Children Free. G. Baker. Magazine of Art, 
35 :284-289. December 1942. 


The design of schools must catch up with modern edu- 
cation. 


The Nation’s 


Functional Planning of School Buildings. W. C. Reavis. 
Elementary School Journal, 46:72-80, October 1945. 


On Planning the Postwar School. J. E. Nichols and I. O. 
Friswold. Architectural Record, 93 :63-68, March 1943. 


Lessons from Swedish Schools, Smith, G. E. K. Arch. Rec. 
v. 92: pp. 39-52. Oct. 742. 


School Plant Re-examined. Pencil Pts. v. 24: pp. 44-59. 
Sep. 743. 


School Housing Needs of Young Children. Comp. by 
Betzner, J. Wash., D. C., Assoc. for Childhood Educ., 
pp. 1-40. 1939. 35c. 

In this illustrated booklet, the privates in the front 
rank—the teachers, have their say, effectively, about 
color, flexibility, utility, space, and matters of general 
planning. 


BULLETIN OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF ARCHITECTS. 


Space for Teaching. Caudill, Wm. W. Bul. of the Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas. Series 4, 
Vol 12, No. 9, 1941. 120 p. illus. 

An approach to the design of elementary schools for 

Texas. Valuable planning data for southern latitudes. 


What’s What in School Building Design. Essex, D. L. 
Sch, Exec. 66: 67-8, Nov. ’46: 59-60, Dec. 746. 


Planning School Building & Equipment. Hacker, R. E., 
in Proceeding 15th Annual Conf. Administrative Officers. 
Univ. Chicago, pp. 151-69. 


Designed for Children. Hefferman, H. W. Ed. Leadership. 
4:180-5. Dec. 46. illus. 


What the Well-Dressed School Will Wear. Boutwell, 
William D. National Parent Teacher, 38:27-28, January 
1944. 

Discusses radio, television, visual equipment, libraries, 
laboratory workshops, and other modern aids to learning, 
which have been revealed as necessary and practical 
through Army and Navy development and use. 


TuHeE Crass Room 


Planning the Elementary School Classroom. Essex, Don- 
ald L., Director, Div. of School Bldgs. & Grounds, 
State Dept. of Educ., Albany, N. Y. 


Elementary School Classroom Design and Equipment— 
Specifications of Teachers. Committee of the Staff of 
the 16th District Public Schools, Elmont, L. I. N. Y. 
In The American School and University 1946. New 
York, The American School Publishing Corp., pp. 203- 
208. 


Designing Secondary Classrooms for General Use. 
Whitehand, W. A. and Flishur, W. R. Sch. Exec., 66: 
57-60. illus. Nov. 746. 


Classrooms for General Purposes. Sch. Executive. 66: 
51-66. illus., Nov. 746. 


CoLor 


Color in School Buildings. Garnsey, J. E. Pencil Pts. 


v. 22: sup. 9. Jan. 741. 


Color Must be Functional. Birren, Faber. School House 
Planning. Vol. 30, No. 6 (December ’42). 

No. PR-130—Beauty in School Rooms. Present Day Calls 
for Color. PR-281—Color in Schools Aid & Education. 
No. PR-549—School Div. Program Presents Opportunity 
for Eyesight Conservation. No. PR-642—Eye Troubles 
Cut More Than Half by Redecoration & Improved 
Lighting. 

Natl. Paint, Varn. & Lacquer Assn., 1500 Rhode Island 
Ave., Wash. 


Ultraviolet Protects School Children. 
West. v. 95: pp. 84-5. Sept. 745. 


Weber. W. Elec. 
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SAFETY 


The Safety Factor in School Building Planning. Schmidt, 
H. W. The Amer. School Board Jour. Jan. 47. 

Built-in Safety for Schools. Nations Sch. 38:37. Nov. ’46. 

Nature and Scope of Society’s Accident Problem. H. T. 
Heald. J. Ed. Social. 20: 68-73. Oct. ’46. 

Reducing Accident Rate by Safety in School Athl. Equip. 
and Recr. Areas. H. G. Danford, bibl. Amer. School Bad. 
Journal. 113: 33-5. D. 746. 

Incl.:—Planning Recr. Assn, Site Selection, Space 
Provisions, Segregation, Surfacing, Timing, Apparatus 
Hazards, Gymnasium Hazards. 

Contemporary Problems in Accident Prev. & Safety 
Educ. Harvey, J. H. Jour. Educ. Social. 20: 78-84. Oct. 
"46. 

Greater Safety for Our Youth. A. J. Stack. J. Ed. Social. 
20: 114-23. Oct. ’46. 


REGIONAL 


Schoolhouse Trends in Southern California. Arch. & Engr. 
v. 144: pp. 34-41. Feb. 741. 

Planning Postwar School Buildings. Indiana University 
School of Education, Bul. Vol. 20, No. 6, Nov. 1944. 
119 p. 

Reports conference on trends, finance, functional plan- 
ning, standards. 

Guide for Planning School Buildings—Bulletin No. 338 
—Eugene B. Elliott, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, Lansing, Michigan. 

Building Standards for Small Schools. Stoneman, Merle 
A. and Broady, Knute O. University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska, 1939. illus. 

This volume emphasizes what can be done in the 
planning of buildings in small communities. Attention 
is paid to community use. 

On Architects Drawing Board. N. Y. State. 
Schools. 38: 34-5. ill. Dec. ’46. 

Oklahoma Builds Fireproof Schools of Architectural 
Concrete. Concrete v. 49: P. 35. Nov. 741. 

Standards for Schoolhouse Construction. Division of 
Schoolhouse Construction, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Charleston, West Virginia. 


Nations 


SPECIAL ACTIVITIES AND 
FACILITIES 


School Plant Workshop. Spon. by The Interstate Sch. 
Bldg. Serv. & The U. S. Off. of Educ. Nashville, Tenn. 
The Interstate Sch. Bldg. Serv., pp. 1-74. 1945. 
Concise summary of findings of a workshop or con- 

ference of educators and administrators. Short chapters 

on heating and ventilating, lighting, agriculture and 
community canning facilities, libraries, home-making, 
lunch rooms, science laboratories, recreation and physi- 
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cally impaired children, all in terms of the community 

school. Specially applicable to rural and southern locali- 

ties. 

High-School Extra Curriculum Activities. Ed. Res. Bul. 
25-192. Oct. 46. Trump, J. L. 

Campus “Laboratory” School Buildings. Haskew, Laur- 
ence D. In The American School and University 1946. 
New York, The American School Publishing Corp. 
pp. 54-61. 


AUDITORIUM AND THEATRE 


Everyman’s Drama. Carter, Jean and Ogden, Jess. A 
Study of the Noncommercial Theatre in the United 
States. 1938. 136 p. $1.00. Institute of Adult Education. 
Upward of a million adults in the United States are 

participating in the production of plays as an avocational 
interest. There are 300,000 amateur groups ranging from 
the well-organized little theatre to the rural dramatics 
club. The last decade has seen a marked improvement in 
direction, staging, and acting of plays, partly because of 
more discriminating audiences whose changing taste can 
be traced to training in dramatics in schools and colleges. 
An important development has been an increasing clarifi- 
cation of the purpose of the little theatre in relation to 
other agencies in the community, with a resulting defi- 
niteness in direction on the part of little theatres and 
organizations using dramatics for educational, recrea- 
tional, or social ends. 

The School Auditorium as a Theatre, Lee Simonson; Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 

Planning and Equipping the Educational Theatre, A. S. 
Gillette, Nat'l Thespian Society, College Hill Sta., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Equipment of the School Theatre. Smith, Milton M. Bur. 
Publ. T. Coll. Columbia Univ. 1930. 78 p. illus. 

Brief but comprehensive. Includes precautions and 
check list. 

Planning the School Auditorium. Cochran, Blake. 
Coll. Columbia Univ. ’39. 

The School Auditorium. Location and Accessibility. Leg- 
gett, Stanton. Dept. Ed. Admin. T. C. Col. Univ. ’39. 


Teach. 


LUNCHROOM AND KITCHEN 


Planning the School Lunchroom. Morris, Margaret M. 
In The American School and University 1946. New 
York, The American School Publishing Corp. pp. 127- 
135% 


School -Lunchrooms and Kitchens. Time-Saver Stand- 
ards. Arch. Rec. v. 101: p. 107-109. Jan. °47. 

To Modernize School Cooking. Elec. West, v. 94: pp. 
76-7, Mar, ’45. 

School Lunchrooms and Kitchens. Time Saver Stand- 
ards. Arch. Rec. Jan. ’47. pp. 107-109. 
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Facilities for Food Service. Marshall, J. E. Sch. Exec. 66: 
50-3. Dec. ’46, plans. 

Planning and Equipping School Lunchrooms. U. S. Off. 
of Educ. Bull. 1946, No. 19. Supt. of Docs. Wash. 10c. 


LIBRARY 


Planning the Central School Library. Essex, Donald L., 
Director, Div. of School Bldgs. & Grounds, State Dept. 
of Educ., Albany, N. Y. 

School Activities and The Library. Amer. Library Assoc. 
Janec47, 

School Library Administration. An Annotated Biblio- 
graphy. Prep. by Beust, Nora E. Wash. D. C. U. S. 
Off. of Educ. Bull. 1941, No. 7. pp. 1-82. Supt. of 
Docs. 1941. 15c. 

School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow: Functions 
and Standards. Committees on Post-War Planning of 
the A. L. A. and the American Association of School 
Librarians 1945. 43 p. $1. American Library Association. 
Standards officially adopted by the A. L. A. Council. 

Discusses the place of the school library in education, 

its services to pupils and teachers, and standards for per- 

_ sonnel, books collection and other resources, housing, 

financing, administration, supervision, etc. Appendices 

summarize the quantitative standards and the specifica- 
tions for library housing. There is a good selected bibli- 
ography. 


ART 


Three Lanham Art Schools Near Detroit. Pencil Pts. v. 
26: pp. 52-58. Apr. ’45. 

What Is Art and Why Should It Be In The School Cur- 
riculum. Whitford, William G. New York, The Related 
Arts Service. pp. 1-9. 

Planning the Art Department for the New School. Win- 
slow, L. L. New York, Related Arts Service. 1945. pp. 
1-8. 

Junior High School & the Unified Arts. Childs, F. A. 
Amer. Sch. Bd. Journal. 118 :36-8. Nov. 746. illus. 


MUSIC 


Equipping the Music Department. Best, Clarence J. In 
The American School and University 1946. New York, 
The American School Publishing Corp. pp. 184-191. 


SCIENCE 


Planning a New Science Building. Construction Details. 
Cellarius, Charles F. In The American School and 
University 1946. New York, The American School Pub- 
lishing Corp. pp. 106-109. 

Correlation of Educational Activities. Through Func- 
tional Demonstration Museums. Serene, M. Science Educ. 
30: 216-20. Oct. ’46. 


BUMUETIN OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


AUDIO-VISUAL 


Standards for Visual and Auditory Facilities in New 
Educational Buildings. Millgate, Irvine H. In The 
American School and University 1946. New York, The 
American School Publishing Corp. pp. 136-151. 

Planning the School Sound System. Bildersee, Max U. 
In The American School and University 1946. New 
York, The American School Publishing Corp. pp. 215- 
218. 

Housing the Audio-Visual Program. Essex, Donald L., 
Director, Div. of School Bldgs. & Grounds, State 
Dept. of Educ., Albany, N. Y. 

FM for Education. Boutwell, W. D., Lowdermilk, R. R., 
and Broderick, G. G. U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1944. 20 p. (U. S. Office of Education. Misc. No. 7.) 
Suggestions for planning, licensing, and utilizing edu- 

cational FM radio stations owned and operated by school 

systems, colleges, and universities. Issued to help educa- 
tors, school board members, and other citizens. 

School-Industry Cooperation Means Better Audio-Visual 
Education. Miller, Mervyn V. In The American School 
and University 1946. New York, The American School 
Publishing Corp. pp. 152-153. 

Audio-Visual Education Project. Bul. Nat’l Assoc. Sec. 
Sch. Princ. 30: 33-5. Dec. ’46. Sch. & Soc. 64: 328. Nov. 
46. Sch. Rev. 54: 566-8. Dec. *46. 

Future Trends in Audio-Visual Education. Kroggel, R. 
P. Nat. Cath. Ed. Assn. Proc. 746. p. 402-7. 

Audio-Visual Public School Program in Miniature. Mul- 
ligan, P. V. Ed. Screen. 25: 514, Nov. 46. 

Post-war Use of Audio-Visual Aids. Spencer, C. E. Phi 
Delta Kappan, 28: 219-20. Jan. ’47. 

Building An Audio-Visual Program. Schreiber, R. E. 
Calvert, L. 

ABC’s of Visual Aids and Projectionists Manual. Man- 
nino, P. Sch. Rev. 54: 307-8. May ’46. 

Audio-Visual Budget. Shutte, D. F. Ed. Screen. 25: 438. 
Oct. 746. 


VOCATIONAL 


Home Economics Education. Brown, Clara M. Journal 
of Home Economics, 36 :416-20, September 1944. 
Reviews the aims and objectives of home economics 

education at the various levels; Advises an appraisal of 

traditional content, sequences and methods of instruction, 
more experimentation and investigation, and the use of 
appropriate techniques of evaluation and analysis. 

Industrial Education for Girls and Women. Bur. of In- 
dus. & Tech. Educ. N. Y. State Educ. Dept. Albany, 
The Univ. of the State of N. Y. pp. 1-54. 1944. 

Vocational Training Problems When the War Ends. 
Wright, John C. U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1943. 40 p. diagrs. tables. (U. S. Office of Education. 
Vocational division. Leaflet No. 12.) 
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Deals with problems affecting trade and industrial edu- 
cation, agricultural education, homemaking education, 
business education, occupational information and guid- 
ance, and their implications for education. 


Vocational-Technical Training for Industrial Occupations. 
Report of the Consulting committee on vocational-tech- 
nical training appointed by the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education. U. S. Government Printing Office, 1944. 
307 p. (U. S. Office of Education. Vocational division 
bulletin No. 228. Vocational-technical training series 
No. 1.) 

Presents a report concerning vocational objectives, out- 
lets, and standards of training for a new era of voca- 
tional training of less than college grade. Chapters cover: 
present developments and trends of training; the nature 
of industry’s need; the present programs and facilities; 
the planning of programs and recommendations. A bibli- 
ography is included. Summarized in Education for Vic- 
tory, 3:14-15, November 20, 1944. 


Vocational School, Winfield, Kansas. Arch. Forum. v. 
83: pp. 110-11. ec. ’45. 


Planning for Vocational Educ. Adams, Orville D. Calif. 
J. Sec. Ed. 21: 273-5, Oct. ’46. 


Vocational Education in the Years Ahead. U. S. office 
of Education. Supt. of Documents. 


The School Shop for General Education. Building Types 
Study No. 115. Arch. Rec. v. 100: pp. 91-106. July 746. 


Vocational Schools, Building Types Study. Avch Rec. 
v. 87: pp. 87-114. Apr. ’40. 


Planning the Agricultural and Industrial Arts Shops for 
Central Rural Schools. Essex, Donald L., Director, 
Div. of School Bldgs. & Grounds, State Dept. of Educ., 
Albany, N. Y. 


Building Facilities and Equipment for Business Educa- 
tion. Fries, Albert C. In The American School and 
University 1946. New York, The American School 
Publishing Corp. pp. 155-159. 


School Shop Equipment: Woodworking-Metalworking. 
Time Saver Standards. Arch. Rec. 1. 100: pp. 119-121. 
Jul. ’46. 


Machine and Metal Trades High School, N. Y. Pencil Pts. 
v. 23: pp. 87-9. Jun. 42. 


New Vocational Building. Howell, Mich. Page, G. S. 
Sch. Manag. 16: 3. Nov. ’46. 


NURSERY AND KINDERGARTEN 


Housing the Nursery School. Leaflet No. 2, Portfolio for 
Nursery School Teachers, Washington. 
Association for Childhood Education, 1945, (Leaflet five 
cents; complete portfolio, fifty cents.) 


With Emphasis on the Kindergarten. William A. John- 
son. The Nation’s Schools, 37 :38-39, June 1946. 
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Describes the Peck’s Drive Grade School at Everett, 
Washington, and the special provisions made for the 
youngest children. Floor plan and architects’ drawings 
included. 


Nursery School for War Housing, Cal. Arts & Arch, v. 
59: P. 31. Oct. 42. 


Nursery School for 30 Children. Cal. Arts & Arch. v. 59: 
pp. 34-5. Nov. 742. 


Housing the Nursery School. Cal. Arts & Arch. v. 61: 
P. 34. Jan. 744. 


Designed for 24-Hr. Child Care, Kaiser’s Child Service 
Center, Portland. Arch. Rec. v. 95: pp. 84-8.. Mar. 44. 


Nursery School, Charleston Township, Pr. Arch. Forum. 
v. 72: pp. 383-4. Jun. 740. 


The Design of Nursery and Elementary Schools. Wright, 
H. Myles and Gardner-Medivin, R. London. The Ar- 
chitectural Press. ’38. 


Nursery and Infant Schools. Addison, A. Times Ed. Sup. 
1645:547. N. 9, ’46. 1647:575. N. 23. 46. 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


Crippled Children in American Educ. 1939-42. Mackie, 
Romaine Pryor. 144p. bibliogr. "46. Teachers College. 
Columbia Univ. $2.10. 


Specialized Education for Orthopedically Handicapped 
Children. Abrams, Marcelle S. Sch. & Soc. 64: 444-6. 
Dec. 21, 46. 


School for Crippled Children, Denver, Colo. Arch. Forwm. 
v. 74: pp. 113-18. Feb. 741. 


EXCEPTIONAL AND SLOW-LEARNING 
CHILDREN 


Needs of Exceptional Children. Martens, Elise H. Plan- 
ning schools for tomorrow. U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1944, 20 p. (U. S. Office of Education. Leaflet 
No. 74.) 


Concerns the education of children having special phys- 
ical, mental, or emotional needs. Designed for the use 
of State and local planning groups that are interested in 
analyzing the problems and the possibilities of post-war 
developments for children who deviate seriously from what 
is considered average or normal in child life. 


Curriculum Adjustments for Gifted Children. U. S. Office 
of Educ. Supt. of Documents. 


Education of Superior Children. Eads, L. K. & Bristow, 


W. H. Bul. No. 3. Div. of Curric. Res. Bd. of Educ. 
New Lem Gity: 


Projected Plan; A School For Backward Children. Dan- 
ville, Cal. Cal. Arts @ Arch. v. 61: pp. 22-4. Jan. ’44. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
RECREATION 


Planning Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Facilities for Public Schools and Colleges. Bookwalter, 
Karl W. In The American School and University 1946. 
New York, The American School Publishing Corp. pp. 
177-183. 

New Objectives for Physical Education. Mitchell, Elmer 
D. Nation’s Schools, 33:28-9, June 1944. 

The general aim of physical education will look to- 
ward the general well-being of the individual rather 
than development of “superstrength and endurance for 
military needs.” Suggestions are given concerning the 
probable emphasis on recreation, trend toward corrective 
exercise, and greater professional unity. 


Planning the School Health Suite. Essex, Donald L., 
Director, Div. of School Bldgs. & Grounds, State 
Dept. of Educ., Albany, N. Y. 


The Athletic Plant: Equipment, Layout and Care. La- 
mar, Emil. Whittlesey House, 1938. 

Profusely illus. with photographs & detailed plans of 
areas and equip. for many games & sports. 

Building Types. 
Recreation. 
June 1937. 
Profusely illustrated with photographs of recreation 


bldgs., layouts for sports fields and floodlighting plans 
for sports areas. 


Standards—Playgrounds, Playfields, Recreation Build- 
ings, Indoor Recreation Centers, National Recreation 
Association, 1943. 

These standards for size, location and facilities apply 
in general to school properties. 


A Recreation Center. The bulletin of the Beaux Arts In- 
stitute of Design, October, 1934. Eight designs for 
an indoor and outdoor recreation center. 


Planning the Indoor Physical Education Facilities for 
Central Schools. Essex, Donald L., Director, Div. of 
School Bldgs. & Grounds, State Dept. of Educ. Albany, 
Nig ye 


Facilities for All-Year Recreation Programs. Essex, D. 
L. and Miles, C. M. School Exec. 66: 56-8. Dec. 46. 
illus. 


A Reference Study on Community 
Reprinted from the Architectural Record, 


Gymnasium Construction. Manuals and other data may 
be secured, free of charge, from the following com- 
panies: Fred Medart Company, St. Louis, Mo. A. G. 
Spalding Brothers, Chicopee, Mass. 


Phoenix Builds a New School Gymnasium. Engr. News- 
Rec. v. 126: P. 444. Mar. 20, ’41. 


Comm. Report on Gymnasium and Athletic Equipment. 
Burkhardt, Carl H. The Research Quarterly. Oct. 
1934, page 85. 
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A Proposed Health & Physical Education Unit in a 
Modern School. McEachen, H. D., Bateman, A. E., and 
Watkins, S. N. Dept. of Educ. Admin.-Teachers Col- 
lege. Columbia Univ. ’39. 

Municipal, School and University Stadia. Huns, Ran- 

dolph O. and Cline, Dorothy I. Public Administration 
Service. 1931. 
Contains data regarding 117 stadia in the U. S., cover- 
ing such items as type, design, land area, construction 
materials, cost, financing, activities and managing au- 
thority. 

The Stadium. Serby, Myron W. The American Institute 
of Steel Construction, Inc. 1930. A practical book on 
stadium construction, equipment and costs. 


PLAY AND GAME AREAS 


Articles on the design, construction & equipment of 
play areas appear frequently in the following magazines: 


Recreation, monthly. Nat’] Recreation Assoc., N. Y. 

Parks and Recreation, monthly. Amer. Inst. of Park 
Executives, Rockford, Ill. 

The American City, monthly. American City Pub- 
lishing Corp., N. Y. 

Landscape Architecture, Cambridge, Mass. Amer. 
Soc. of Landscape Architects. 


The New Play Areas—Their Design and Equipment. 
Butler, G. D., ed. for Natl’ Recreation Assoc. A. S. 
Barnes. 1938. 

Playgrounds— Their Administration and Operation. 
Butler, George D. Chapter II, Playground Layout and 
Equipment, and Chap. III, Playground Supplies. A. S. 
Barnes & Co., 1936. 

Playground Planning & Layout. Clegg, Gilbert. Recrea- 
tion. Vol. 29. June 35. 

Playgrounds. Nashville, Tenn. Interstate School Bldg. 
Serv. pp. 1-12. Sep. 742. 

Space Requirements for the Children’s Playground. Na- 
tional Recreation Association. 1934. A recommended 
standard. 

Play Parks. Adams, Thomas. Coronation Planting Comm. 
1937. Illus. 

A profusely illustrated booklet with practical sugges- 
tions for the acquisition, design, development and opera- 
tion of recreation areas. 

Sports for Recreation. Mitchell, Elmer D., Ed. A. S. 
Barnes & Co. 1936. 

Contains diagrams for a variety of courts and fields 
as well as directions for conducting the sports. 
Spalding’s Athletic Library Series. The American Sports 

Publishing Co. 

This series is the most up-to-date and authoritative 
source of information upon the major and minor games 
and field sports. The publication in this series contain 
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official and commonly used playing rules and directions 

for laying out the various playing fields. 

' Night Lighting of Outdoor Recreation Facilities. Natl. 
Recr. Assoc. Recreation, Feb. ’38. 

Surfacing Playground Areas. Natl. Recr. Assoc. ’32. Sur- 
facing Recreation Areas—A Supplement, ’37. 

Reports of the Standard Court for Tournament Play 
Committee. United States Lawn Tennis Association. 
1936. 

Contains valuable data on tennis court construction 
and surfacing. 

Tennis Courts for All-Year Sports. Portland Cement As- 
sociation. 

Contains valuable data on construction of concrete 
tennis courts. Illustrated. 


SWIMMING AND WADING POOLS 


Standards for Swimming Pool-Educational Institutions. 
Luehring, F. W. A. S. Barnes, 1939. 

Deals with all phases of construction and operation. 
Swimming Pools & Other Public Bathing Places. Ameri- 

can Public Health Association. Report of the Joint 

Comm. on Bathing Places of the American Public 

Health Assoc. and the Conference of State Sanitary 

Engineers. 

The standard publication on the design, construction, 
equipment and operation of swimming pools and other 
public bathing places. ; 
Beach and Pool. Beach & Pool Publishing Co. A monthly 

magazine relating to the development and operation 

of pools and beaches. 

Swimming Pool Data and Reference Manual. A compila- 
tion of articles on the construction, sanitation and man- 
agement of swimming pools and beaches. Issued an- 
nually. 

Municipal Swimming Pools—Their Construction and 
Operation. League of California Municipalities. Report 
No. 1 Joint Information Service. 1937. Includes data 
on the construction, operation, financing and use of 
many Calif. pools. 

Movable Floor Covers Pool to Provide Gymnaisum 
Floor. Engr. News-Rec. v. 125: P. 721. Nov. ’40. 

The Use of Outdoor Swimming Pools As Skating Rinks. 
National Recreation Association. A number of expert 
opinions. Reprinted from The American City. Noy. 
1936. 

Concrete Wading Pool Construction. Berthe, A. E. Parks 
and Recreation, April, 1936, page 277. 


MECHANICAL, HEATING, LIGHTING 


Mechanical Equipment for the School. InGievesincy 405 |p. 
Arch. Rec. v. 95: pp. 89-90. Mar. 744. 


The Little Old Red Schoolhouse Goes Modern. 
West. v. 84: pp. 30-1. Apr. ’40. 


Elec. 
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Electrical Equipment of Schools. Burdett, G. A. T. The 
Electrician. v. 133: pp. 141-2. Aug. "44. 


All Electric School at Ilford. Electrician. v. 129: pp. 
195-6. Aug. 21, 742. 


Recommended Practices for School Wiring. Elec. West. 
v. 95: pp. 86-88. Nov. *45. 


LIGHTING 


Control of Natural Light in Classrooms. Biesele, R. L. 
and Others. Illum. Engr. v. 40: pp. 590-621. Sep. ’45. 


Balanced Brightness vs. Footcandle Intensities as Re- 
lated to Classroom Lighting. Gibson, Charles D. In 
The American School and University 1946. New York, 
The American School Publishing, Corp. pp. 219-224. 


Lighting and Child Development. Harmon, D. B. Jilum. 
Engr. v. 40: pp. 199-228, 228-33. Apr. 45. 


Brightness Limits of Wisconsin School Lighting Code. 
Darley, W. G. Illum. Engr. v. 39: pp. 411-12. Jul. 744. 


Comments, Slauer, R. G. Illum. Engr. v. 40: pp. 55-56. 
Jan. 745. 


Must Understand School Procedure to Prescribe Proper 
School Lighting. Gibson, C. D. Jllum. Engr. v. 38: pp. 
280-4. Jun. 743. 


The Design of Classrooms for High Level Daylight 
Illumination. Brown, Leland H. Illum. Engr. v. 36: pp. 
411-22, 422-4. Mar. 741. 


Effects of Classroom Lighting Upon Educational Prog- 
ress and Visual Welfare of School Children. Luckiesh, 
M. and Moss. F. K. Illum. Engr. v. 35: pp. 915-38. Dec. 
’40. 


A Study of Chalkboard Visibility. Darley, W. G. and 
Ickis, L. S. Illum. Engr. v. 35: pp. 431-43. May ’40. 


Reflection Factors of Some Materials Used in School 
Rooms. Moon, Parry J. Opt. Soc. Am. v. 32: pp. 243-6. 
Apr. 742. 

Challenge of School Lighting. Allphin, W. Elec. World 
v, 1230) pp. 26-7.) Juri. 2ou 45) 

Advances in the Art of Schoolroom Daylighting. Wyn- 
koop, F. Arch. Rec. v. 98: pp. 90-3. Jul. ’45. 

Better School Lighting Yields Mutual Benefits. Berger, 
E. Elec. West. v. 114: pp. 239-40. Jul. 27, °40. 


Brightness Control in Schools. Elec. West. vy. 88: P. 62. 
Jun. °42, 


Modern Sight-Saving Room in Poughkeepsie School, 
Barr, T. M. Elec. World. vy. 124: P. 87. Nov. 24, 745. 


Schoolroom Becomes Lighting Laboratory. Allphin, W. 
Elect. World. v. 124: pp. 155-6. Oct. 13, ’45. 


Integrated Lighting for Classrooms, No. 25. Biesele, 
R. L. Jr. Reviewed in Prog. Arch. Mar. ’47. 


New Light on School Lighting. Biesele, R. L. Jr. Rev. 
in Prog. Arch. Mar. ’47. pp. 98-100. 
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HEATING, VENTILATION AND AIR 
CONDITIONING 


Some Thoughts on School Heating. Heat. & Vent. v. 
42: pp. 80-2. Jun. 745. 

Ventilation for Welding Booths—Vocational High 
School, La Crosse, Wis. Ringquist, M. E. Heat. & Vent. 
v. 41: pp. 62-4. Jun. °44. 

Heating and Ventilation in Cardinal Hayes Mem. High 
School. Benesch, E. J. Heat. & Vent. v. 38: pp. 30-4. 
Dec. 741. 

How Should We Control Schoolroom Temperature? Heat. 
& Vent. v. 17: pp. 271-2. May ’45. 

Automatic Temperature Regulation is Essential in School 
Buildings. Lewis, S. R. Heat. Pip. & Air Cond. v. 17: 
P. 246. May ’45. 

Modern Heating & Ventilating. Longfellow Elementary 
School, Waterloo, Ia. Todd, M. L. Heat. Pip. & Air 
Cond. v. 12: pp. 607-9. Oct. ’40, 659-61, Nov. 40. 

Panel Heating in Clover Park High School, Wash. 
Weber, E. L. Heat. Pip. & Air Cond. v. 14: pp. 159-60, 
Mar. 742. 

Heating and Ventilating of School Buildings. Lewis, S. R. 
Heat. Pip. @ Air Cond. v. 17: pp. 502-4. Sep. ’45. 

Performance Code for New Heating. Arch. Rec. v. 101: 
PO7. Jan. 47. 

Mechanical Ventilation in School Buildings. Lewis, S. R. 
Heat. Pip. & Air Cond. v. 16: P. 454. Aug. 744. 

Importance of School Ventilation. Patri, A. Heat. Pip. & 
Air Cond. v. 17: P. 133. Mar. 745. 


PLUMBING AND SANITATION 


Rural Water-Supply Sanitation. Div. of Public Health 
Methods, U. S. Public Health Serv. Wash. D. C. 
Supt. of Docs. pp. 1-56. 1945. 10c. 


Latest and Most in School Plumbing. Crow Island 
School, Winnetka, Ill. Radder, Norman J. Domestic 
Engr. v. 158: pp. 43-4. Oct. 741. 

Ultraviolet Protection for an Entire School—Air Purifi- 
cation. Elec. West. v. 95: P. 89. Nov. ’45. 


PUBLISHED PLANS 


Building Types Study. Arch. Rec. v. 88: pp. 85-106, Oct. 
"40. 

Schools: American Architecture. Arch. Rec. v. 89: pp. 
98-109. Feb. 741. 

Building Types Study—Time Saver Standards. Arch. Rec. 
v. 98: pp. 81-102. Jun. *41. 


Schools—A Building Types Study. Lopez, F. G. and 
Others. Arch. Rec. v. 91: pp. 67-80. Mar. ’42. 


Building Types Study. Arch. Rec. v. 93: pp. 71-82. Feb. 743. 
Building Types Study. Arch. Rec. v. 95: pp. 79-100. 
Mar. 744. 
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Schools—Building Types Study No. 102. Arch. Ree. 
v. 97: pp. 71-118. Jun. 45. 

Conts. Rhinebeck Central School, N. Y. Litchfield 
Consolidated School, Wayne Co. Mich. Lakeside School, 
Cal. Paso Robles Elementary School, Cal. Creston School, 
Portland. Ore. San Carlos Elementary School, Cal. Com- 
munity Facilities, Berea, Ohio. 

Schools in Transition—Building Types Study No. 121. 
Arch, Rec. v. 101: pp. 79-98; Jan. ’47. 

Modern Design Lends Distinction. Hendryx, T. K. Nation’s 
Schools. 38:33-5. Nov. ’46. illus. 

A Group of School Buildings. Arch. Forum. v. 82: pp. 
123-32. Jun. 745. 

Various Kinds of School Buildings. Arch. Forum. v. 72: 
pp. 383-98. Jun. ’40. 

Recent Developments in School Design. Pencil Pts. v. 21: 
pp. 768-82. Dec. ’40. 

New Schools. Pencil Pts. v. 23: pp. 83-9. Jun. 742. 

Prefabricated Schoolhouse A Complete Unit. Arch. Forum. 
v. 82: p. 182. Feb. 745. 

Schools for War Housing. Pencil Pts. v. 24: pp. 46-9. 
Sep. 743. 

Typical War-Built Schools—F. W. A. Pencil Pts. v. 24: 
p. 69. Sep. ’43. 

War School With New Use of Glass & Color, Jackson 
School, Wayne Co., Mich. Arch. Rec. v. 98: pp. 94-5. 
Jul. °45. 

Study for a Postwar Elementary School. Pencil Pts. v. 
24: pp. 70-1. Sep. 743. 

Modern Low Cost Elementary Classrooms. Pencil Pts. v. 
21: pp. 783-7. Dec. 740. 

High School; Trade School; New Buildings for 194? 
Arch. Forum. v. 78: pp. 91-97. May 743. 

Parochial High School For Postwar. Arch. Rec. v. 95: 
p. 82. Jan. 744. 

Ross School. Pencil Pts. v. 23: pp. 77-84. Jun. 742. 

Two Designs for an Elementary School. Architectural 
Record, 95:90-92, April 1944. 


REGIONAL—Alphabetical by States 


Acalanes Union High School, Contra Costa Co., Cal. 
Arch. & Engr. v. 145: pp. 32-3. Jun. ’41. 

John C. Fremont Intermediate School, Anaheim, Cal. 
Arch. Forum, v. 72: p. 392. Jun. 40. 

First Avenue School, Arcadia, Cal. Cal. Arts & Arch. 
v. 57: pp. 24-5. Oct. 740. 

Brentwood School, Cal. Arch. @ Engr. v. 143: pp. 17- 
20. Dec. 740. 

Carmel High School, Cal. Pencil Pts. v. 26: pp. 73-86. 
Apr. 745, 

Carquinez Hts. School, Vallejo, Cal. Arch. Rec. v. 91: 
pp. 47-51. May ’42. 
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Public School System, Delano Cal. Arch. Forum. v. 80: 
pp. 97-102. Apr. 744. 


Auditorium, High School, El Monte, Cal. Arch. Rec. v. 
89: p. 47. Apr. ’41. 


El Tejon School, Lebec, Cal. Arch. Rec. v. 97: pp. 74- 
9. Mar. °45. 


Exeter Union High School and Ducor Elementary 
School Cal. Pencil Pts. v. 24: pp. 60-8. Sep. ’43. 


Keppel High School, Alhambra, Cal. Cal. Arts @ Arch. 
v. 57: p. 25. Dec. 40. 


Large School With Unusual Classroom System, Lake- 
side Union Elementary School, California. Arch. Rec. 
v. 98: pp. 88-9. Jul. 745. 


Emerson Junior High School, Los Angeles, Cal. Neutra 
R. J. Cal. Arts & Arch. v. 58: pp. 28-9, 42. Nov. 741. 


Emerson Junior High School, Los Angeles. Arch. & Engr. 
v. 141: pp. 43-5. Jun. 740. 


Larkin School, Monterey, Cal. Arch. Forum. v. 77: p. 
44. July 742. 


Oakdale Union School, Cal. Arch. @ Engr. v. 140: pp. 
35-39. Jan. 740. 


Whittier Union High School and Hoover Elementary 
School, Cal. Arch. & Engr. v. 142: pp. 18-26. Sep. ’40. 


East Hartford Undertakes Ambitious Building Program. 
Idleman, H. K. Amer. Sch. Bd. Jour. 113:43-4. Dec. 
°46, illus. 


New Willard School, Stamford, Conn. Arch. Rec. v. 87: 
pp. 37-40. May 40. 


High School, Colorado Springs, Colo. Arch. Forum, v. 
74: pp. 119-22. Feb. ’41. 


Rugen School, Glenview, Ill. Pencil Pts. v. 24: pp. 34-43. 
Sept. *43. 

Addition to Rugen School, Glenview, Ill. Pencil Pts. 
v. 26: pp. 92-6. Apr. ’45. 


Low Unit Cost Achieved in Modern School, Jefferson 
School, Ottawa, Ill. Arch. Rec. v. 87: pp. 35-8. Jan. 40. 


Senior High School, Rock Island, Ill. Arch. Rec. v. 93: 
p. 67. Mar. 743. 


Crow Island School, Winnetka, Ill. Arch. Forum. v. 75: 
pp. 79-92. Aug. ’41, 

Little Red Schoolhouse Gets Modern Dress. 
Nation’s Business, 29:30-31, October 1941. 
Crow Island School, Winnetka, Illinois. 


Grimes School, Burlington, Iowa. Pencil Pts. v. 22: pp. 
751-3. Dec. ’41. 


High School for Small Township in Maine. Arch. Forum. 
v. 83: pp. 120-1. Nov. ’45. 


Gloucester High School, Mass. Arch. Forum. v. 76: pp. 
169-72. Mar. ’42. 


School at Central Line, Mich. Arch. Forum. v. 76: p. 284. 
May ’42. 
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Flexible School With Latest Facilities, Lansing, Mich. 
Arch. Rec. v. 95: pp. 84-9. Apr. 744. 


Arthur Hill High School, Saginaw, Mich. Arch. Rec. v. 
90: pp. 54-9. Aug. 41. 


Community School, Ladue, Missouri. Arch. Forum. v. 
126-8. Oct. ’45. 


L’Ouverture School, St. Louis. Arch. Forum. v. 83: pp. 
pp. 126-8. Oct. 745. 


Little School, Englewood, N. J. Model Private Nursery 
School. Arch. Rec. v. 89: pp. 96-98. Jun. ’41. 


School in the Adirondacks. Arch. Rec. v. 92: pp. 28-35. 
Dec. 742. 


Jericho School, Long Island. Pencil Pts. v. 23: pp. 84-87. 
Jun. 742. 

Cardinal Hayes High School, N. Y. Arch. Forum. v. 
75: pp. 435-42. Dec. ’42. 


Community High School, Franklin High School, Boys 
Jun. High, N. Y. Arch. Rec. v. 93: pp. 75-7. Feb. ’43. 


Sacred Heart School, Oswego, Oregon. Pencil Pts. v. 25: 
pp. 77-82. Dec. 744. 


New Building Sets Style for Others. Frankstown, Pa., 
Jr. High School. Nation’s Schools. 38:36-7. Nov. ’46. 
illus. 


Catholic High School for Girls, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pts. v. 23: pp. 207-9. Apr. 742. 

Schools at Oak Ridge, Tenn. Arch. Forum. v. 83: pp. 
108-111. Oct. ’45. 


Million Dollar School. Jr.-Sr. High School, La Margue, 
Texas. Black E. H. and Atkinson, A. L. Nation’s Schools. 
38 :38-9. Nov. 746. illus. 


Bellows Free Academy, Fairfax, Vt. Pencil Pts. v. 26: 
pp. 97-8. Apr. ’45. 

Stowe (Vt.) Grade and High School. Freeman, W. W. 
Nation’s Schools. 38:36-7. Dec. ’46. illus. 

High Point School, Seattle, Wash. Pencil Pts. v. 26: 
pp. 59-64. Apr. 745. 

McLaughlin Junior High School, Vancouver, Wash. 
Pencil Pts. v. p. 49. Feb. 744. 

Schools are Planned by the Hundreds in Puerto Rico. 
Arch. Forum. v. 82: pp. 126-9. Mar. ’45. 


Pencid 
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Normal School, Salvador, Bahia. Elementary School, 
Rio de Janeiro. Arch. Rec. v. 93: pp. 40-2. Jan. ’43. 

Sunnylea School, Ontario, Canada. Pencil Pts. v. 26: 
pp. 89-91. Apr. 45. 

Primary School, Basle, Switzerland. Arch. Forum. v. 80: 
pp. 91-6. Jan. 44. 


Elementary School, Zurich. Arch. Forum. v. 83: p. 136. 
Sep. 745. 
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Technical Bibliography 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
STANDARDS 


SIMPLIFIED Practick RECOMMENDATIONS 


The National Bureau of Standards announces the avail- 
ability of the following; copies may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D. C., at the prices indicated 


(stamps not accepted). 


Simplified Practice Recommendation R21-46, Lavatory 
and Sink Traps— cents. 

This is a revision of the original recommendation, 
which became effective in 1925, and contains 6 tables of 
various types of traps showing sizes and styles recom- 
mended for stock production, with new material not in 
the earlier edition. 


Simplified Practice Recommendation—R174-47, Cast Iron 

Radiators—5 cents. 

This revised recommendation retains all but one of 
the 10 sizes of small-tube radiators previously recom- 
mended and adds a stock assembly schedule of these 
radiators. The list is based on a study showing that 60 
standard assemblies would take care of 90 per cent, or 
more, of the demand over the country. 


Simplified Practice Recommendation R219-46, Automatic 
Regulating Valves—5 cents. 
Based in part on experience gained through war-time 
production and use of these valves—5 cents. 


Simplified Practice Recommendation R222-46, Hot-Rolled 
Carbon Steel Bars (Produced from Billets or Blooms)— 
10 cents. 

This recommendation is intended to include those 
nominal sizes of hot-rolled carbon steel bars and bar- 
size shapes currently in general use and demand, and 
affording an adequate selection for ordinary uses and 
for stocks. 


RESEARCH ON BuILDING MATERIALS AND 
STRUCTURES 


To the list of 105 BMS Reports previously reported 
the following have been added and may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., at the prices 
quoted: (Stamps not accepted.) 


Report BMS 106—Laboratory Observations of Condensa- 
tion in Wall Specimens—10 cents. 

This investigation indicates that condensation occurred 
within a heavily insulated wall, but that conditions con- 
ducive to condensation within the wall structure could 
be avoided by the use of an effective vapor barrier or by 
ventilating the interior of the wall with cold air. 
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Report BMS 107—Building Code Requirements for New 

Dwelling Construction—20 cents. 

The requirements supersede earlier Report BMS 88, 
which has been revised in the light of suggestions from 
governmental housing agencies, the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, and many industrial organizations. The require- 
ments are presented for consideration by local authorities 
in revising or formulating building codes. 


MIscELLANEOUS 


Code for Protection Against Lightning. Natl. Bur. Stds. 
Handbook H. 40 1947 (superseding H. 21) Supt. of 
Documents. 20 cents. 


Perhaps the “finger pointing toward heaven,” symbolized 
by the church spire, served as a magnet to complete the 
electric circuit which last year, between July 2 and 22, 
destroyed five churches struck by lightning. 


Such “fingers,” in the absence of effective protection, 
may point the way to an electrical discharge with result- 
ing destruction of the building. 


AMERICAN STANDARDS 
ASSOCIATION 


A new list of Standards, now totaling 864, approved 
as “American Standard” by the American Standards 
Association, has been published. ! 

These Standards apply to every important engineering 
field in which the architect has an interest and include 
Standards dealing with public and industrial safety, 
industrial medicine and a wide variety of consumer 
goods. 

The A. I. A. through representation, has cooperated in 
the formulation of many of the Standards related to 
construction. 

A copy of the list of Standards and their prices may 
be obtained without cost from the A. S. A., 70 East 45th 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


STANDARDS RECENTLY APPROVED 


American Standard Building Regulations for Reinforced 
Concrete, American Concrete Institute, 318-41, ASA 
A89.1 1-1946—50 cents. 


American Standard Building Requirements for Light 
and Ventilation, ASA A53.1-1946—45 cents. 

E. Philip Schreier, and Samuel R. Bishop, alternate, 
represented the Institute on the ASA Sectional Com- 
mittee which formulated this Standard. 

The following Standards have been approved as Ameri- 
can Standards by the ASA and are now in process of 
publication : 


MILAT RUC Hon LOA A PLAGG ENON 


Technical and Research News 
MODULAR COORDINATION GAINS MOMENTUM 


Modular Coordination has ceased to be the theory 
of a desirable objective, it has passed the creeping stage 
and is now on its feet and making good forward 
progress. 

In the comparatively brief period of nine years, more 
than half of which were subject to the distraction and 
uncertainties of a world war emergency, ASA Project 
A62,—for the coordination of the dimensions of build- 
ing materials and equipment,—developed from the 
academic discussion of “‘a consummation devoutly to be 
wished” to the sound and practical basis of an ‘“Ameri- 
can Standard.” 

This provided the first authoritative starting point 
for the coordination of the dimensions of building 
materials generally and there has already resulted a 
gratifying degree of acceptance and application of 
the principles of Modular Coordination on the part 
of architects and the producers of the materials of 
construction. 


ARCHITECTS RESPONSIBILITY IN LEADERSHIP 


From the inception of ASA Project A62, and the 
acceptance of Joint Sponsorship by The Institute, the 
logical leadership of the architect in adopting and 
applying the principles of Modular Coordination has 
been recognized by other interested groups within the 
industry. 

The responsibility of members of the Profession for 
the advancement of Modular Coordination was well 
expressed in a communication addressed ‘“T'o Members 
of the Architectural Profession” by Past President of 
The Institute Raymond J. Ashton, from which the 
following is quoted: 


“The Board of Directors of The Institute has 
endorsed this Project and urges you to undertake at 
once the application of the principles of modular 
planning to building design. Other groups of the 
construction industry, cooperating with the develop- 
ment of Project A62, look to the architect to accept 
this responsibility of leadership which is in the inter- 
ests of the profession, the construction industry as 
a whole, and the building public.” 


Architects who prepare the drawings, producers who 
manufacture the materials of construction, and con- 
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tractors who assemble and fabricate these materials at 
the site must make their appropriate contributions if 
the reducing of construction costs, through the medium 
of Modular Coordination, is to achieve the full measure 
of its potential benefits to the building public. 


New HANDBOOK 


In connection with the adoption and application of 
these principles the recent publication, by Modular 
Service Association, of “A62 GUIDE FOR MOD- 
ULAR COORDINATION”, provides the architect, 
and others interested, with an authoritative handbook 
describing in detail the application of the principles of 
Modular Coordination and the use of modular 


products. 


ACCELERATING ACCEPTANCE 


The recognition of the need for reducing the cost of 
construction, without sacrificing qualities of safety, 
utility, and durability, is giving emphasis to the appli- 
cation of the principles of Modular Coordination in the 
planning of structures and to building materials. 
generally. 

The U. S. Army Corps of Engineers in charge of 
the planning and construction of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Hospitals, have been quick to recognize the 
advantages of applying the principles of Modular 
Coordination in the planning of these hospitals. 

This was recently made the subject matter of a 
circular letter describing and recommending Modular 
Coordination to the Division and District Engineers 
of the Corps of Engineers. Attention was called to 
the fact that modular masonry products and steel and 
wood sash permit the present design of the shell of these 
buildings to be based on modular dimensions in various 
sections of the country generally and that there is no 
indication that a lack of other modular products would 
increase the cost of buildings designed on a modular 
basis. 

While the executives of the Corps of Engineers, for 
understandable reasons of policy, do not require the 
application of the principles of Modular Coordination 
in the planning of hospitals under this extensive pro- 
gram, the application of these principles by architects. 
planning veterans hospitals is welcomed. 
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American Standard Specifications for Portland Cement 
Stucco, ASA A42,2-1946. A.I.A. Co-sponsor. 


American Standard Specifications for Portland Cement 
Plastering, ASA A42.3-1946. A.I.A. Co-sponsor. 


American Standard Specifications for Gypsum Plaster- 
ing, Including Requirements for Lathing and Furring. 


ASA A42.1-1946, (A revision of ASA A42.1-1938.) A.I.A. 


Co-sponsor. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A62 Guide for Modular Coordination. Comm. A62 of 
American Standards Assoc. 1946. Modular Service As- 
sociation. $10.00. 

Even the most cursory examination of the 290 pages 
and 314 illustrations of this 9”x12” volume will reveal 
the importance of its contribution to a clear understand- 
ing of the principles of modular coordination and their 
practical application in the preparation of architectural 
drawings, and the use of dimensionally coordinated build- 
ing materials. 

In simplifying the application of these principles the 
relationship of diagrammatic illustration to printed descrip- 
tive text will be appreciated by the architect as an exem- 
plification of the old Chinese proverb “A picture is worth 
more than 10,000 words.” 


The publication of the GUIDE comes at a most oppor- 
tune time and will be welcomed by the many architects 
who recognize the advantages of modular coordination and 
those who have felt the desirability of an authoritative 
medium of assistance in applying its principles. 

Its general arrangement and the comprehensive and de- 
tailed treatment will be found to adequately serve its pur- 
pose. 

Aside from its usefulness as a practical working 
handbook, the A62 GUIDE sets an unusually high stand- 
ard as an example of the bookmakers’ art, worthy of a 
place in every architect’s library. 


“Facts You Should Know About Prefabricated Houses.” 

The Better Business Bureau. 

The subject matter is directed particularly to the pros- 
pective small home owner and includes a “check list” 
of questions referring to many matters which should be 
considered in the purchase of a home and particularly 
one of prefabricated construction. 


Automobile Parking. Central Business District Council of 
Urban Land Institute. Tech. Bul. No. 6, 1947. The 
Institute, 1737 K St., N. W., Washington, D. C. $2.00. 
Suggested solutions to the vital problem of automobile 

parking in central business districts. 

The current parking programs in five cities are included, 
also diagrammatic layouts of studies in Baltimore and Los 
Angeles, and schedules of capital and operating costs, 
with summaries of two recent zoning ordinances requir- 
ing off-street parking in business districts. 
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Time Saver Standards. Architectural Record, 656 p. Book 

Dept., Record. $12.00. 

The entire series of TIME-SAVER STANDARDS 
which have appeared over a ten-year period in the “Amer- 
ican Architect” and “Architectural Record.” 

This is the first publication in a single volume of this 
useful and informative collection of accepted architectural 
and engineering standards which include detailed studies, 
specifications, and other concise planning data on 277 
different phases of building design, construction, materi- 
als and equipment, with more than 1000 illustrations, charts 
and diagrams and a master index. 


Home Wiring Handbook. Better Homes Dept., Westing- 
house Electr. Corp., Pittsburgh 30, Pa.’ $1.00. 


A well illustrated manual based on present nationally 
accepted standards, devoted particularly to the electric 
wiring requirements for residential construction ranging 
in price up to $12,000, based on 1940 building dollar value. 

Recommended requirements are divided into four price 


groups from approximately $4,000 to $12,000. 

Details of wiring installations, methods of determin- 
ing number and size of control centers, sizing feeders and 
service entrance conductors, and a suggested specification 
for single-family dwellings are included. 


Installation Guide No. 4—Two Pipe Reverse Return Grav- 
ity Hot Water Heating System. 1946. Institute of Boiler 
and Radiator Manufacturers, 60 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 25 cents. 

Addition to a series of booklets based on the results of 
a research program carried out in collaboration with 
the University of Illinois. 

Like its predecessors, which were referred to in Bulle- 
tin No. 3, of The Department of Technical Services, 
the booklet is well illustrated with installation diagrams 
and includes calculation and design data, and other 
information of technical and practical value. 


Specification for the Design of Light Gage Steel Struc- 
tural Members. The American Iron and Steel Institute, 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York i, N. Y. 

Official industry standards for light gage steel which 
makes possible a wider use of this material for certain 
types of building construction. 

The specification is the result of studies and research 
work carried on at Cornell University for more than 
seven years. 

The endeavor has been made to simplify design pro- 
cedure by the inclusion of design tables, curves and charts, 
with illustrative examples. 


Termite Control Bulletin 

The Terminix Division, A. L. Bruce Company, Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, contains a recommended Technical 
Specification for the chemical insulation of existing 
structures against subterranean termites. Includes infor- 
mation of value in preventing termite attack in connec- 
tion with new construction, alterations and additions. 
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OTHER TECHNICAL NEWS 


“Moputar Grip LINES” 


As a successor to Moduletter, so ably edited by Fred- 
erick Heath, Jr., one of the “Pioneers” in the field of 
Modular Coordination, The Modular Service As- 
sociation, which was organized to furnish technical and 
secretarial assistance to ASA Committee A62, will 
soon begin the publication of a regular Bulletin, to be 
called “Modular Grip Linzs,” which will feature 
material of informative and technical interest related 
to Modular Coordination, the application of its prin- 
ciples to particular architectural projects, and the 
materials of construction, as well as other matters of 
interest in connection with the rapidly developing 
adoption of Modular Coordination. 


Architects who address a request to MSA, 110 Ar- 
lington Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts, will be 
placed on the mailing list for the new bulletin. 


New Epition or A.I.A STANDARD FILING SYSTEM 


Since its inception, in 1920, The A.I.A. Standard 
Filing System, has been revised and amplified, from time 
to time, to keep its classifications, and their designat- 
ing file numbers, in harmony with technological ad- 
vances and developments in the field of materials, ap- 
pliances, and equipment employed in various phases of 
construction, 

In accord with this policy a new 1947 edition of 
Tue A.J.A. STANDARD FILING SYSTEM AND ALPHA- 
BETICAL INDEX (Document 172) is now available. 


There is a continuing increase in the use of this 
standard filing medium by architects, engineers, land- 
scape architects, contractors, institutions, and others, 
and an increasing number of the producers of these 
products are premarking their descriptive literature 


with the appropriate A.I.A. File Number. 


While the effort is made, in the re-editing of earlier 
editions, to minimize changes in classifications and file 
numbers, as previously listed, users of The A.I.A. 
Standard Filing System for filing purposes, or the 
premarking of literature, should refer to the latest 
edition to note changes from earlier editions and the 
addition of new classifications and their designating 
file numbers. 


Increased publication costs make necessary an in- 
crease in the cost of the 1947 edition to $2 a copy, 
postage paid. 
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STUDIES IN INDUSTRIAL VENTILATION 


As a result of the interest in industrial ventilation of 
the American Society of Heating and Ventilating Engi- 
neers and the U. S. Public Health Service a long range 
research program has been inaugurated. 


A survey indicated the absence of dependable and 
factual data on the design of industrial ventilation 
systems and the pressing need for the same. 


‘THERMAL CONDUCTIVITY OF 
INSULATING MATERIALS 


A program to determine more accurate and depend- 
able values of the thermal conductivity of most of the 
insulating materials on the market has been initiated 
by the Committee on Research of the American Society 
of Heating and Ventilating Engineers. 


This will include the checking and accrediting of 
the laboratories which will conduct the tests in accord- 


ance with A.S.T.M. Standards. 


Tables of conductivity values for insulating materials 
indicate they have been determined by various labora- 
tories, 
with various types of equipment. 


at different mean temperatures, and probably 


This program should provide uniformity in the re- 
sults obtained and furnish a more accurate determina- 
tion of the relative insulating value of various materials. 


NEw CHAPTER REPRESENTATIVES FOR COLLABORATION 
WITH DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 


Since the publication of the list of these Chapter 
Representatives in Bulletin No. 1, and the changes 
noted in Bulletins Nos. 2 and 3 of the Department 
of Technical Services, the following changes have 
occurred. 

Professor W. L. Bradshaw, of the Department of 
Architecture and Allied Arts, Texas Technical College, 
Lubbock, Texas, has been appointed in the Texas 
Panhandle Chapter. 


C. O. Chromaster has been appointed in the Fort 
Worth Chapter. 


Paul C. Ruth has been appointed in the ene LE 
Chapter to succeed Frank A. Katonka. 


Olaf A. Madsen has been appointed in the Staten 
Island Chapter. 
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Levels of Illumination. Sturrock, Walter. 1946. General 
Electric Co. Nela Park, Cleveland. free. 

Compiled in collaboration with the Technical Staff of 
the Engineering Division of General Electric Company, 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. Reprinted from “Magazine 
of Light.” 

Scientific research has made a definite contribution to 
a more accurate determination of the degree of illumina- 
tion which should be provided for various seeing tasks 
and this research is reflected in the levels of illumination 
recommended for the many varieties of locations and 
activities listed. 

Fire and the Air War. Bond, Horatio, Chf. Engr. Natl. 
Fire Prot. Assoc. Boston. 1946. 276 p. illust. $4.00. 
Here is presented in a concise, factual and informative 

manner a thought-provoking addition to the “Now-it-can- 

be-told” books of World War II. 

Readers may be surprised to learn that fire, more than 
high explosives, reduced the Axis cities to rubble. One 
hundred and sixty-one illustrations, some hitherto “secret” 
and unpublished, point-up this record of the part fire 
played as an offensive weapon of warfare. 

A series of 14 well illustrated articles, covering vari- 
ous phases of the general subject, as particularly related 
to conditions in England, Germany and Japan provide 
an authoritative record of the results of bombing and 
fire in these countries. 

In this there are lessons for architects and those in- 
terested in city planning and the rehabilitation of deteri- 
orated urban centers. 

Of particular interest is the official Report of the U. S. 
Strategic Bombing Survey on “The Effects of Atomic 
Bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki” and “Some Observa- 
tions and Conclusions” by Messrs. Bond and McElroy, 
Engineers of N. F. P. A. 


Concrete Flooring with Asphalt Admixture, Anderegg, 

F. O. ASTM Bulletin, Dec. ’46—30 cents. 

By the Consulting Specialist on Building Materials, 
John B. Pierce Foundation, describing the use of an 
asphalt admixture in combination with Portland Cement 
to produce a floor which will give satisfactory service 
and a much better cushioning effect than straight Port- 
land Cement Concrete. 

Standards of Good Engineering Practice Concerning F. M. 

Broadcasting Stations 

Federal Communications Commission 

Provides authoritative information as to the require- 
ments which must be met by F. M. stations which seek 
broadcasting licenses. 

The rapid development of broadcasting technics is 
giving current interest to a widespread expansion of 
broadcasting facilities which will involve many new 
structures. 

While many of the problems related to broadcasting 
are distinctly of an engineering character, the structural 
adjuncts and facilities are of architectural interest and 
deserve the attention of the architect. 
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Trade Practice Rules for the Masonry Waterproofing 
Industry. Federal Trade Commission, Washington 25, 
D. C. Free. 

Other than factors of \structural and sanitary safety 
the problem of making exterior walls weather tight is of 
first importance to architects, builders and the owners of 
buildings. 

The distressing fact that the walls of many completed 
buildings develop sieve-like properties during unfavorable 
weather conditions has given rise and hope to many forms 
of cure-alls which are alleged to do everything from fend_ 
ing off the gentle shower to holding back flood waters. 

Publicity for many of these so-called wonder workers 
make little, if any, distinction between “damp-proof” or 
“damp-resistant” conditions, subject to no static pressure 
and “waterproofing” or “water-resistant” conditions where 
pressure is present. 

Extravagant claims are frequently made as to the dura- 
bility or permanency of the product or treatment. 

In an effort to protect the public against extravagant 
and misleading claims and practices, the Federal Trade 
Commission, after due public hearings, has promulgated 
these rules, which include a series of “Definitions” and 
describe in detail various “unfair” trade practices and 
the misuse or deceptive use of certain terms, trade names, 
etc. 


City PLANNING 


New Cities for Old. Justement, Louis. New York, Mc- 

Graw-Hill. 1946. $4.50. 

An important and completely realistic new study of city 
planning and urban redevelopment illustrating the prob- 
lems of economics, politics, administration, finance and 
design which together must be solved in order to achieve 
cities satisfying our sense of order, efficiency and beauty. 
The author cites the decay which threatens our towns as 
they are now constructed, and the futility of piecemeal 
planning redevelopment. He outlines a broad program of 
city planning and rebuilding, coordinating the needs of 
urban redevelopment with the larger needs of the national 
economy—a plan providing a suitable and inspiring means 
of utilizing our boundless productive capacity. This book 
seeks to understand some of our most baffling social, 
economic and planning problems, and reach solutions in- 
tegrating the respective responsibilities of economists, 
public officials, realtors, architects, builders, bankers, 
lawyers, labor leaders and politicians. 


The City is the People. Churchill, Henry S. New York 

Reynal & Hitchcock. 1946. $3.00. 

There has been a long-felt need for an all-around work 
somewhere between the oversimplified pamphlet that in- 
trigues, but fails to hold the interest of the thinking reader 
and the highly technical reference book, incomprehensible 
to anyone but the economist or professional planner. This 
book stands on its own merit as a thoughtful and unam- 
biguous study of broad scope. 
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Fire RESISTANCE OF CEILING CONSTRUCTIONS 


A fire in residence construction which extends to a 
more or less open attic space quickly spreads and is 
difficult to control. 

For this reason the fire resistance of the ceiling over 
the top story is an important factor in retarding or pre- 
venting the spread of fire to the attic. 

In connection with a project sponsored by the 
National Housing Agency fire tests were made on 
typical ceiling constructions and, in addition, applicable 
data were compiled from other tests that had been 
made of ceilings exposed as part of floor constructions. 

The results showed that ceilings gave protection to 
supporting members and served to prevent communica- 
tion of fire for periods from 8 minutes for wood lath 
and lime plaster to 60 minutes for a metal lath and 
plaster ceiling supported on steel joists. 

Gypsum boards or sanded gypsum plaster on gypsum 
or metal lath attached directly to wood joists provided 
protection in the range of 11 to 16 minutes. 

Protection was considerably increased by incom- 
bustible insulation placed over metal lath and plaster 
ceilings suspended below wood joists. 


LicHTING HANDBOOK 

The Illuminating Engineering Society has announced 
that the publication of the I. E. S. Lighting Handbook, 
originally scheduled for the fall of 1946, has been post- 
poned to October 1947, to permit the inclusion of a 
more complete listing of post-war catalogue material 
for the Handbook Reference Data Section. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS 


The A.S.T.M. has organized a new committee on 
Methods of Testing Building Constructions, E-6, the 
scope of which is: 

“To formulate methods of test for building con- 
structions, including elements, connections and as- 
semblies under actual or simulated service conditions, 
applicable to the evaluation of such factors as mate- 
rials, design, construction and fabrication.” 


The Institute is represented on the Committee by the 
Technical Secretary. 
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The providing of uniform, nationally accepted 
methods of testing, particularly with respect to new 
materials, new methods of construction and improved 
technics in methods of assembly, will prove of value 
to the construction industry as a whole. 


Hovusine FILMs 


A new 16mm. one-reel film available from the 
Twentieth Century Fund shows why housing costs are 
so high. Miles Colean, author of “American Housing” 
collaborated with the Fund and Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films in producing the movie. Sales price is $50.00 
with a 10 percent discount to educational institutions, 
and it will also be available for rental from film 
libraries. 

Twentieth Century Fund, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y., will furnish information. 


FLoaTinc Burtpinc Apsorss EARTHQUAKE SHOCK 


In order to conform to California’s laws on earth- 
quake-resistant construction it was necessary to provide 
for horizontal forces in a three-story addition placed 
on top of a Los Angeles building not designed for 
earthquake forces. The addition was anchored with 
horizontal ties to an adjacent building designed to 
resist horizontal forces, while roller bearings transmit 
only vertical loads to the old building below. Articles 
giving details of this operation appear in Civil Engi- 
neering, Vol. 16, No. 12, December 1946, page 539, 
and Engineering News-Record, Vol. 136, No. 24, 
June 13, 1946, pp. 925-927. 


THE CHOICE oF FUELS 


Coal strikes should become less frequent if considera- 
tion is given to the results of a study, released by the 
NHA, of fuels and heating systems planned by builders 
for use in new conventional houses built under the 
Veterans Emergency Housing Program. 

This analysis covered applications representing au- 
thorizations for more than 629,000 dwelling units. 

Coal represented 27% of all applications, as com- 
pared with 73% for oil and gas. 
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